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ATHANASE. 


In the early morning hours, 
Wandered Athanase alone, 
Ere the dew was off the flowers, 
Ere the first fresh light was gone. 
When the voices of the Morning, 
Wind and water, chimed and rang, 
When the lark with regal scorning 
Into the blue ether sprang. | 


Athanase beheld the splendour 
Of the clouds and of the skies, 
Saw the colours fair and tender, 
Fade before his longing eyes. 
Sawacoming andagoing, — 
White and blue, through waving trees, 
As though sky and cloud were flowing 
Down the smooth stream of the breeze. 


Sense of wild and wooing sweetness, 
On the bosom of the morn, 
More complete for incompleteness, 
Rose from violets newly born, 
Song of lark unseen above him, 
Panted in a long delight, 
And the clouds that seemed to love him, 
Soared and swooned upon his sight. 


Then a thought, half thought, half feeling, 
With sweet sorrow touch’d his soul, 
Glimpses of a world revealing, 
Far from man’s delight and dole. 
Sense of music past him flowing, 
Sound of far-off endless seas, 
With a coming and a going, 
Of glad faces in the breeze. 


And advancing and retiring, 
Golden shores and rivers bright, 
Filled his soul with strange desiring, 
And his eyes with starry light. 
And he lookt through blue abysses, 
Of the heaven above his head, 
And he yearned to know what blisses, 
Or what griefs await the Dead. 


Upward soar the rocks around him, 
Downward dive the rocks below, 
And a mighty spell hath bound him— 
Vainly, vainly would he go. 

On the verge he bends him slowly, 
Gazes on a quiet lake ; 

Deep below its waters holy 
For the sky a mirror make. 


Thought of joy and thought of terror! 
Gazing down the gray abyss, 

He beholds in that fair mirror, 
Shadowy forms in shadowy bliss. 

Then a yearning for completeness, 
And a thirst for ampler life, 

And a brightness and a sweetness 
Waver in luxurious strife. 


Calmly standing, deeply gazing, 
Turning not to left or right, 

Nor depressing, nor upraising, 
His fixt vision for delight— 

Gazing through those gray abysses, 
Drunk with rapture and with dread, 

Leaping down, he learns what blisses 
And what griefs await the Dead. 





A PEEP INTO AN ITALIAN INTERIOR. 


Two or three years a 


0, I enj i i 
the lot of strangers, g njoyed an opportunity, which rarely falls to 


of becoming acquainted with the domestic life and 
manners of Italy. An invitation from my uncle, an English merchant at 
Ancona, to spend a few months there with his family, was gladly accepted. 
My experiences of Italy consisted of a gay winter in Florence and the 
“holy week” at Rome, and I was still young and enthusiastic enough to 
accept with delight any proposal which tended to increase my acquaint- 
ance with the country that had so much enchanted me. It was therefore 
with a light heart I found myself, one lovely autumnal morning, the fourth 
in a vettura, having being confided by my family in Florence to the care 
of an English lady, who, with her two daughters, was oing to Ancona, in 
oom to embark from thence for Smyrna, where her husband was estab- 

I had never travelled in a vettura before, 
crazy old vehicle, with its high, narrow step, small windows, hard seats 
and peculiar smell of mouldering straw, quite novel and refreshing : and 
the four lean horses, with their gay tufts of scarlet worsted and bells, the 
vetturino or driver himself, with his pipe and blouse and low-crowned 
hat, seemingly devoid of all human sympathy save for a mongrel quad- 
ruped, which alternately formed the apex of the pyramid of boxes and 
carpet bags upon the roof, or limped dolorously in the rear—all promised 
me an inexhaustible store of amusement even for the four days which the 
journey was to employ. 

Soon after leaving Florence, the road begins to ascend; and before 
twenty miles were over, we found ourselves in the defiles of a magnificent 
mountain-pass, and in a temperature of exceeding coldness. That night 
we stopped at an inn amongst the Apennines, and it would be difficult to 
convey an idea of the contrast its rude inhabitants and miserable accom- 
modation afforded, to the luxury of Florence, which lay behind us, The 
people of the house spoke in some uncouth dialect it was impossible to 
understand—the Romagnolo patois, I was afterwards told—and looked so 
Savage and repelling, that one involuntarily recalled all the stories of 
robbery and assassination with which the neighbouring country had been 
80 rife a few months before. They all, old as well as young, stared at us 
as if we had been wild beasts ; and from the time we arrived till sapper 
could be got ready, and the rough hostess prevailed on to make our beds, 


and I thought the lumbering, 


‘of which the broth had been made, with its head on, and inefficiently 
| plucked ; and then an omelet—the last being an invaluable accessory to 
| such repasts. It was bitterly cold, and we asked for a fire; a large bundle 
of fagots was brought and lighted in a huge chimney, almost roomy 
enough to contain settles, like those of olden time. The flame soon kindled 
cheerily, and cast a bright glow over the squalid room, with its filthy, un- 
washed brick floor ; an open cupboard, containing the available crockery 
of the establishment ; six rush-bottomed chairs, so dirty that we were fain 
to cover them with our handkerchiefs; and placed upon the shelf, that 
served as a mantle-piece, two broken figures in coloured plaster of Paris, 
representing a valorous Greek leering rapturously at a rubicund Zuleika 
opposite. 

We had time to notice all these details, to count the rafters of the cob- 
webbed ceiling, to become familiarised with the barefooted urchins who 
gazed curiously at us from the threshold, ere the requisite preparations 
for our sleeping-apartments were completed, and the slipshod landlady in- 
formed us that we were at liberty to retire to rest. But, fortunately, be- 
fore allowing her to depart, we remembered a caution that had been given 
us, to be particular in —- the bed-linen ; and thence ensued a dis- 
pute as to the perfectly unsullied state of that which was first assigned to 
us. Seeing us determined on rejecting her sheets, she at last made a sul- 
len gesture to her daughter, who soon reappeared with another supply, 
whose freshness compensated for the nutmeg-grater texture of the home- 
spun hemp of which they were made. 

We mounted upon chairs to climb up into our beds, and then had all 
sorts of laughing alarms at the strange noises that seemed to pervade the 
house: the gruff voices of the vetturino and stable-boys, the stamping and 
snorting of the horses which were located beneath us, and the screams of 
another unhappy fowl, immolated for the refection of a fresh party of tra- 
vellers, whose arrival about midnight completely disturbed the short in- 
terval that remained to us for repose. At three o’clock we were called, 
and shivering, sleepy, and miserable, made a hasty toilet, and hurried to 
the carriage ; it being one of the peculiar delights of this mode of travel- 





ling, that inasmuch as the entire journey is performed with the samé 
horses, the day is divided into two stages, morning and afternoon, and the 
driver’s object is to insure as long a rest, or rinfrescata, between these as 
possible. Thus, often long before noon, one stops for three or four hours 
of ennui and discomfort, such as the uninitiated in these matters can with 
difficulty conceive. 

It was of course dark when we set off, and by the time day had fully 
dawned, we had emerged from the mountains, and were in a broad, fertile 
country, approaching the boundary-stone that separates Tuscany from the 
Roman States. A custom-house on each territory is of course encoun- 
tered ; the Tuscans first see that you carry nothing contraband out, and 
then the Romans ascertain that you take nothing forbiddenin. With us, 
the examination of our luggage was merely nominal ; offering the keys of 
our boxes, with the assurance that they contained nothing illegal, they 
were immediately and politely returned to us; and thus the magic of our 
English name, seconded by the donation of a few pauls, carried us in 
triumph through both ordeals. To the Italians themselves, it is a very 
different sort of affair, as they are always subjected to a very rigorous 
search, chiefly, I believe, with a view to discovering whether they are car- 
rying arms or prohibited publications. 

About ten, we reached Forli, the first of those large, deserted, decaying 
cities which are to be met with at every fifteen or twenty miles’ distance 
in the Roman States, and which, in their grass-grown streets, their ruined 
palaces, and ragged, idle population, give a more striking testimony to 
the workings of the dominant system, than the most heart-stirring elo- 
quence could achieve. As we sauntered through the dreary town, to while 
away the hours that must elapse before we could resume the journey, we 
saw no evidences of industry or employment beyond a few wretched shops, 
where tobacco, cigars, tape, needles, and such gear were promiscuously 
sold. The only place where any of the natives seemed to congregate, was 
one of the cafés, in and outside which we observed numbers of fine, well- 
grown young men, indolently lounging and smoking, or staring at any 
stray passer-by with a vacant sort of interest ; and all these were the rising 
generation—the gentry and nobility of Forli. I say one of the cafés ad- 
visedly, because another that was pointed out to us near the theatre, was 
occupied solely by Austrian officers, and consequently unfrequented by 
any of the citizens. Priests, soldiers, and beggars straggled about the 
streets, the last besieging chiefly the cafés r+ church-doors, and exhi- 
biting their withered limbs and deformities as an incentive to the com- 
passion of the charitably disposed. Near the chief square, and evidently 
the fashionable oe my A we saw one or two ladies, followed by a dirty 
lackey, in a threadbare livery-coat hanging down to his heels, with a faded 
gold band round his hat, and altogether with such an air of poverty and 
squalor as rendered this attempt at maintaining traditional dignity pitia- 
bly ridiculous. The only public building that looked flourishing or in 
good repair was the theatre, which subsequent observations have shown 
me to be the case in most, if not in all towns in the Papal States. At 
Cesena, for instance, which was our next halting-place, a new opera-house, 
scarcely yet completed, was shown to us, on the erection of which the 
municipality—of course with the approbation of the government at Rome 
—had expended a very large sum; while the town bore the semblance of 
a vast lazar-house, its unsheltered poor, in every variety of human wretch- 
edness, lying huddled together by night beneath porticos and arcades, and 
by day shocking every sense by the display of their wounds, nakedness, 
and suffering. 

Bat I am digressing, and must return to Forli, and to our hotel of La 
Posta, where we dined in a very large hall that must have been a ban- 
queting-room centuries ago. Our places were laid at one end of a long 
table, the other extremity of which was soon occupied by several white- 
coated Austrian infantry odicers, belonging to the Army of Occupation 
which a few months befor: had entered Romagna. They came in clanking 
their swords, and speaking in a loud, overbearing tone, evidently being in 
the habit of frequenting the house, to judge by the free-and-easy manner 
in which they comported themselves. They were fortunately too far off 
for us to be annoyed by overhearing their conversation, except when they 
raised their voices to abuse the waiters, which they did in execrable Ita- 
lian, but with a surprising volubility of expletives. These remarks were 
generally prefaced with, “ Voi pestia d’Italiano,” or something equally 
remarkable for good taste and feeling. But this was nothing to what oc- 
curred about the middle of the repast, when a party of Italians, two ladies 
and a gentleman, evidently of the upper class, our fellow-travellers at the 
mountain-inn, entered the hall, and sat down opposite to us, waiting till 
their dinner should be brought, for each party was separately served. 

Though they spoke low, and with an evident desire to avoid notice, the 
Austrians speedily discovered to what nation they belonged, as I perceived 
by their whispering and laughing amongst themselves, and frequent bold 
glances towards the new-comers. After a little time their mirth grew 
more offensive, and reached an unwarrantable height, when one of the 
party loudly apostrophizing the unfortunate waiter, on whom their wrath 
so frequently descended, asked him if he could tell him in what light he 
and all other Austrians regarded the Italians. The man’s sallow cheek 





RL a SEE Sansiaeneeinen avomamam 
grew a shade paler, but he made no reply, as he busied himself in ch 
ing their plates and knives, making as much clatter as possible—sgo it 
seemed to me—to drown the voice of his interrogator. “Do you not know, 
pestia ?” reiterated the officer, stamping as he spoke; “then I will tell 
ou: we all of us look upon you Italians as the dust under our feet, as the 
ittle creeping beasts we crush every moment of our lives, at every step 
we take—ha! ha! ha!” And then they all roared in chorus, and swore, 
and twirled their mustaches, and called for coffee and cigars. 

I cannot describe what I felt during this scene for the cruel outrage on 
the feelings of the family who sat opposite to us. When the insult was too 
palpably proclaimed to admit of a doubt, the brow of the gentleman grew 
dark and lowering, and I saw by the strong heavings of his chest, and 
firmly-compressed lips, what bitter, unavailing struggles were at work. 
The ladies exchanged glances ; and the younger of the two who sat beside 
him, and who I afterwards discovered to be his wife, laid her hand 
his arm, and looked up imploringly in his face. I never shall forget the 
look—indignation, sorrow, entreaty, were all so blended there. He shrank 
from her touch, as if irritated at a movement that might call further at- 
tention to his position; but the moment afterwards, seeming to recollect 
himself, he whispered a few words into her ear, accompanying them with 
a slight movement of the shoulders, with which an Italian always indicates 
helplessness or despair. 

e left Forli as early as half-past one, although Cesena, our halting- 
gens for the night, was only thirteen miles off ; but the vetturino told us, 
e was anxious to reach it long before sunset, as the neighbourhood bore 
a very bad name, and carriages were often stopped and robbed at dusk or 
early morning. In the mountains, where we had been the night before, he 
told us there was no fear—nothing unpleasant, in fact, ever being known 
to take place till beyond the Tuscan frontier. These precautions mad. us 
rather uneasy, and it was some comfort to perceive that the Italian family 
set out at the same time as ourselves, and that the two carriages always 
kept within sight of each other ; but no evil befell us—though, in less than 
a week afterwards, a carriage was stopped on the same road in any. 
light—and we jinged gallantly into Cesena, in the mellow sunlight of 
October afternoon. 

As I am not going to give a journal of our route, but have merely at 
tempted a sketch that could convey some idea of the state of the 
country which we traversed, I shall hasten over the two following days. 
We passed through Rimini, La Cattolica, Pesaro, Fano, Sini iia—all 
names which once belonged to history, but now may be briefly c in 
the same category of ruin and debasement—and found ourselves, at the 
close of the fourt , in sight of the place of our destination—Ancona, 
the third city in the Roman States. 

It is approached by a beautiful road which follows the curve of the bay 
from the opposite point of Capo Pesaro, and built upon a promontory 
that runs boldly into the sea, and can be descried from a considerable dis- 
tance. The first impression the aspect of Ancona produces upon the tra- 
veller, is favourable in the extreme. It had been visible to us for the last 
twenty miles of our road, and looked exceedingly picturesque, rising from 
the very edge of the water in terrace-like succession, till it reached the 
summit of the mountain, crowned by an old cathedral, whose quaint semi- 
byzantine architecture, gilded by the setting sun, stood out in admirable 
relief against the glorious sky. 

The shipping in the harbour lay calmly at anchor, every detail of mast 
and cordage reflected as in a mirror in the azure sea, which, in the dis- 
tance, verging on the horizon, appeared suffused with the same golder 
light as the illuminated heavens. ‘It was a beautiful scene, one of which 
I thought I should never weary ; and although, from what I had seen upon 
the way, I had schooled myself into a considerable abatement of the 
anticipations with which I had quitted Florence, I now permitted my 
hopes to revive,and drew good auguries from the prepossessing exterior 
of Ancona. 

As we drew near, we saw more indications of employment than we had 
yet encountered: heavy wagons, laden with bales of merchandise, 
ceeding slowly in the direction from which we came ; and carts of a most 
primitive construction, painted with rude figures of saints, and drawn by 
white oxen or cows, conveying the produce of the recent vintage into the 
town. Leading to the gates was an avenue of trees, planted on either 
hand of the post-road, and under whose shade the population were wont 
to disport themselves for their Sunday’s promenade ; but the finest had 
been all cut down a few months before, to make barricades against the 
Austrians when they were advancing to besiege the town, and their stumps 
alone remained. On the side nearest the sea, appeared some little square 
patches of shrubs and flowers, interspersed with a few benches, and four 
terra-cotta urns on pedestals, dignified by thename of the Public Gardens ; 
and on the opposite part of the road was a long row of very miserable 
houses, with arcades, beneath which venders of fruit, salt-fish, and coarse 
pottery, held their stalls. 

On we went through a handsome gate, where the usual formalities of 
passports had to be endured ; and then along a sunny sort of esplanad: 
with the sea on one side and dirty houses on the other ; and through a low 
narrow archway in @ huge blank wall, and we were fairly in Ancona, the 
Doric city, as it is oy reuse y | called by its inhabitants. The vetturino 
cracked his whip, the horses did their best to gallop, the dog barked, and 
we plunged and jolted through the steep narrow streets in right good 
style, till we drew up in front of the hotel of La Pace, the Meurice’s of 
Ancona. 

Our arrival apparently had been expected, for two or three half-naked, 
black-bearded porters or facchini, who had acted as our running-footmen 
from the gate, now shouted, as soon as they came within hearing, that the 
Nipote del Signor Carlo was come ; and instantly there wasa om made by 
some boys who were lounging before the inn in the direction ongelt, 
Meanwhile, a sligh of waiters flung open the door, and with many bows 
assisted us to alight, saying that Signor Carlo had apprised them we were 
coming, and that rooms were ready for the lady and her daughters. 
this, I began to comprehend that Signor Carlo must mean my uncle, Mr. 
Charles D——., whom I was not prepared to hear so unceremoni 
designated ; but before I had time to speculate further on this peculiarity, 
the person in question made his appearance, attended by a complete staff 
of small boys and porters, who at once broke out in furious altercation 
with those they found already enrolled in our service. My uncle seemed 
perfectly at his ease amidst this uproar, tucked my arm under his, saw m, 
boxes transferred to the shoulders of three or four sturdy, strong-lim’ 
facchini, stamped and raved at some of the most refractory, and then ob- 
serving we should be late for dinner, and that my cousins were impatient 
to see me, hurried me up an almost perpendicular aseent—an alley of 
steps, in fact, strewed with mouldy orange peel and broken earthenware, 
which led to a street of scarcely wider dimensions, with lofty dingy houses 
on each side, that seemed nodding towards each other, and produced an un- 
pleasant sense of suffocation. My uncle told me, with a smile, that this was 
quite the West-end of Ancona, ahere some of the first families resided. The 
Palazzo, of which he rented a large portion, was amongst the best ; and the 
entrance, a large court with arcades, and a broad stone-staircase, carried me 
back again to visions of Italian splendour. My cousins came be py Leet ig 
to receive me, followed by the servants, who all, male as well as female, 
pressed forward to kiss my hand, and called me Eccellenza. 

It was all very novel and amusing, and I was quite delighted with the 
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Che Albion, 

















wards of fifty feet long; the walls were painted in fresco b 

Pellegrino Tibaldi, and the ceiling was richly gilt and emblazoned wit 
the arms of the Farnese family, by one of whom the palace had been built 
nearly three centuries ago. Opening from this, and in strange contrast 
with its stately appearance, was a large drawing-room, fitted up in the 
English style with books, pictures, and other indications of female occu- 
ney and accomplishments. It was like a fireside scene of home trans- 
lanted to this distant land, and as much a marvel to meas the thorough- 

English accent, appearance, and manners of the family amongst whom I 
found myself for the first time. 

My cousins had been born abroad, and, nursed by Italian women, waited 
on by Italian servants, had blossomed into girlhood without ever visit- 
ing England, or knowing it but as the land of their pride, their aspirations, 
their religion, and their love. It was curious to witness, in this out-of-the- 
way place, such genuine feeling and enthusiasm ; and, stranger still, to 

erstand by what spell so strong a veneration for the unseen father- 
land had been infused into their very being, as to prevent their taking 
root or binding themselves by strong bonds of affection to the country in 
which their lot seemed cast. And yet they were not kept from inter- 
course with the natives ; on the contrary, I found them here moving in an 
exclusively Italian circle, and apparently looked upon with sincere respect 
and esteem by all of whom it was composed. 

On the next and following days, several ladies, acquaintances of the 
family, came to call upon me, and in the evenings most of the gentlemen 
came to pay shale respects in form to the new-comer ; so that, aided by a 
few hints from my cousins, I was soon quite aw fait as to the leading 
tastes and characteristics of my present associates. What struck me most 
at first, was their excessive ceremoniousness and apron * I never had 
before seen such courtesies and bows exchanged, or could have deemed it 
possible that rational beings could endure to hear themselves addressed, 
or address each other so unceasingly by their titles, as did the principi, 
march esi, and conti by whom I was surrounded. Then the observance of 
certain rules of etiquette was laughable in the extreme—it seemed to be 
an understood thing, that the mistress of the house, on the departure of 
any lady-visitor, should offer to accompany her to the door. This 
pallens was to be refused, then insisted on, still remonstrated against ; 
and so on, till the contested point being reached, the visitor should retreat 
with a gentle pressure of the hand, anda profound reverence. Amongst 
the ladies, I perceived I was surveyed with a good deal of interest on ac- 
count of some fashionable novelties in my wardrobe. One lady took up 
my dress, and after looking attentively at its texture, asked me what it 
had cost, and whether I thought she could send for one like it from 
Florence. I found out afterwards this was meant to be a great compli- 
ment to my taste, and that the loan of a new pattern for a dress or mantle 
was looked upon as an inestimable benefit. , 

The conversation did not seem very brilliant, and yet, after all, what is 
ladies’ morning-visit prattle at the best? I thing it was better than some 
it has been my lot to hear in a more brilliant sphere, for there was no 
gossip or harm in this, at anyrate. They talked of the weather, and the 
opera there would be after Christmas—we were still in October !—and of 

eir children. Yes, let us do them justice there. Ido not think more 
maternal love and anxiety and tenderness cap anywhere be found than in 
the hearts of Italian women. To say truth, however, this affection so ex- 
tended itself to the minutest particulars, that I grew rather tired of hear- 
ing how such a baby was suffering with his first teeth, or of the apprehen- 
sions entertained for another with the measles, or the difficulty of provid- 
ing a wet-nurse for a third, and his mamma’s grief at being debarred from 
undertaking that office herself, ey rong when I found these little in- 
cidents to be as much discussed by the gentlemen in their evening-visits, 
as any other topic ; in fact the accuracy with which they spoke on such 
matters, and their extended medical details, were sufficiently singular and 
amusing. 

The plan of society seemed thus constituted ; during the day, the men 
lounged at the café, played a game at billiards, or read such newspapers 
as the severity of the police allowed them at the casino, and generally 
concluded by strolling a little way beyond the gate I have described on my 
entrance into Ancona. The ladies did not in general go out every day ; 
but when they did so, it was to pay visits, or dawdle about the street 
where the principal shops were to be found. In some families of the very 
old régime, however, or in some strict ones of the middle class, it would 
not have been thought decorous for the female members to be often seen 
abroad, and an hour’s airing at an open window towards the Ave Maria, 
or dusk, was considered as a substitute for daily out door exercise. I do 
not know what an English sanitary commission would have said to this 
custom, could they but have tested the pestilential atmosphere which the 
Anconian belles smilingly inhaled, as leaning on some old damask drapery, 
consecrated from time immemorial to this purpose, their glossy hair 
wreathed in rich plaits around their classically-shaped heads, their dark 
eyes beaming with excitement, they watched every passer-by, and often 
from one glance or gesture, laid the foundation of more passion and 
romance than it were fitting in these sober pages to record. 

On Sundays and festas there was of course the mass in the morning, 
which furnished to the women a great opportunity for dress and display, 
particularly at one of the churches where the best music was to be heard, 
and the fashionables usually congregated. But there was nothing com- 
fortable in their way of going to church, if I pf use the expression. 
You never saw husbands and wives, and their children, all walkiiig in 
pleasantly together. The men would have been laughed at for such a con- 
jugal display ; and hence those who went at all, went by themselves ; and 
of these, how many had any serious purpose in their heart, save keeping 
well in the jealous eyes of the government and priests, or fulfilling some 
appointment, or whiling away half an hour by listening to the best airs of 
Ernani, or the Lombardi adapted to the organ, I should be unwilling to 
hazard a conjecture. In the afternoon, the promenade outside the gates 
was crowded, and four or five very antiquated-looking equipages drove 
slowly up and down the dusty road, forming, whatan old count very com- 
placently designated to us, as “il Corso delle Carrozze.” 

Our acquaintances could not comprehend our taste for long country- 
walks, aad used to wonder what inducement we could find every day for 
ae over the hills and cliffs, that rendered the neighbourhood really 
beautiful. 

“ Heavens!” said one little contessa, “I should die of the spleen’”’—this 
was a very favourite newly-introduced term with them—“ if I saw noth- 
ing when I[ went out but the sky, and sea, and trees. What can you find 
to amuse you?....It isso melancholy! And then that Jews’ burying- 
ground you are so fond of !”.... 

This was a singular spot, remote, undefended, spreading over the sum- 
mit of a cliff that rose abruptly to a great height above the sea ; but so 

d in its situation, in the desolate sublimity which reigned around, in 

e reverential murmur of the waves that washed its base, that it was one 
of our favourite resorts. 

It was in vain to explain to her our admiration; she shook her head, 
~ west on: “That burying-ground—to be amongst so many dead 

ews! 

“ But we must all die like them,” urged one of my cousins ; “ and it is 
good for one to be reminded of these things sometimes’’—— 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the lady, with a slight shudder ; “ but that 
is such an English idea! O that terrible death ! why talk or think 
about it ?” 

“ How strange this terror is that so many people feel,” rejoined I; “ it 
must come upon all of us sooner or later. Nay, if the prognostications 
of many thinking-men in this age are to be relied upon, we are not far 
from the end of the world.” 

The poor lady absolutely turned pale, as she cried out: “Oh, pray do 
not talk so—you make me miserable! Besides,” she said, recovering her- 
self a little, “I have been told, that in the Bible it is expressly said, that 
for seven years before that dreadful day no children are to be born ; and 
that gives me comfort ; for, at every fresh birth I hear of, I say to myself 
—well, the seven years at least have not begun yet!” 

So the ladies of Ancona, with not more than one or two exceptions, 
being all participators in this wholesome dread of retired walks, and the 
reflections likely to be induced thereby, idled away their time in the man- 
ner I have described, with the aid of a little crochet or fancy-work ; or 
amongst the most studious—they always call reading study—the transla. 
tion of a French novel, until the evening, which brought with it its usual 
conversazione. Every lady received at her own house some half-dozen 
gentlemen or so, who were unvarying in waiting upon her, whether she 
held her levée at her own house, or in her box at the theatre ; Nay, so un- 
failing was their attendance, that if indisposition confined her to her bed 
you were sure to find them assembled round it, making the societa as plea- 
santly, and in as matier-a-fact a way as possible. As they all dined early 

evening commenced betimes; soon after six in winter, and went on 
till midnight, all dropping in at different hours, some early, some late, ac- 
pemyae | to the number of their habitual engagements. In general every 
one had at least two or three families where he was expected to show him- 
self every evening, and, from a long course of habit, each house had its 
own hour assigned to it. Many of these intimacies had subsisted for twenty, 
pri A even thirty years, without any Pete sage variation in the usual tenor 
of ; they always kept up the same cermony, the same old-fashion- 


a of the house, through the centre of which ran a spacious and 
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pom, and sat and talked ; lamented the good old times, and grew gray 
to er. 

t was an odd, disjointed sort of life for white-headed men to lead, par- 
ticularly when they had houses and families of their own where they could 
have their evenings, instead of toiling up two or three sets of stairs, 
and making their bow to two or three sets of people, before they could 
think of returning to their own roofs to supper and to rest. When I write 
of Italians and their dwellings, I avoid using the word home, for it would 
be strangely misapplied. They do not know of the existence of such a 
blessing as that most beautiful term of ours implies; neither, to say truth, 
would they appreciate it in their present imperfect views of domestic life. 

It may be asked whether, in these coteries, there was not usually one 
more distinguished by the lady’s preference than the rest; and in many 
instances this was no doubt the case, although by no means so invariably 
as in former generations. Where such a partiality did exist, it was not 
apparently noticed or commented upon by the others, but accepted as a 
matter of course—as a proceeding whose harmony it would have been in- 
vidious to disturb. The cavaliere, in general, paid a visit every day—not, 
however, to chocolate and the toilet, as old-fashioned novels have it, but 
about one o’clock, to communicate the fashionable intelligence, offer his 
opinion on some new dress or piece of millinery, give bon-bons to the chil- 
dren, and perhaps accompany the husband to the stable, to discuss the 
merits of a horse or set of harness. 

I was told of one old lady who had entered her threescore-years-and-ten, 
still served with the same homage by her veteran cavaliere as she had im- 
periously exacted some forty winters before. All her contemporaries had 
died but himself, and he was the last that remained of her societa, which 
had no attractions, for younger visitors. And so they used to sit in the 
evening opposite each other, a lamp with a dark shade diffusing an uncer- 
tain light upon the time-worn room and faded hangings ; both half-blind, 
deaf, and helpless, noddin drowsily at each other, holding little earthen 
baskets filled with fire, aie scaldini, in their trembling hands ; yet still, 
from force of habit, keeping up this semblance of conversation till eleven 
struck, when the old man’s servant came to fetch him, and wrapping him 
in a large cloak, led him carefully to his own house. 

Happily, we did not have regular conversazioni at my uncle’s; as he 
was a widower, and my cousins unmarried, it would not have been thought 
correct, We used only to have occasional visits in the evening, or else in- 
vited the people regularly to tea—which, though never appearing at their 
own houses, they yet fully appreciated at ours—and played whist, and 
had a little music, and did our best to amuse them--all which, on the 
whole, was a more pleasant, if not more intellectual, way of spending an 
evening, than that of sitting down to a late dinner with a sham appetite 
and pretty much sham ceremony and make-believe enjoyment. Here I 
stop, however. Ishall take another opportunity of bestowing a little more 
upon the reader, as I am desirous of drawing a more complete picture than 
has as yet been exhibited of an Italian Interior. 
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THE FAVOURITE SUMMER RESIDENCE OF 
THE CZAR. 


Concluded from last week. 


Of all the lions of Peterhoff the “ cottage” is the most difficult of access. 
Once a year the grounds surrounding it are thrown open to the public, 
when the Czar on this solitary occasion exchanges his military uniform for 
the dress of a civilian, in which he appears on the balcony, accompanied 
by the Czarina, their children and grand children. 

“The cottage” was built by the present Emperor at the request of the 
Empress, who, tired of the spacious grandeur, and glittering discomfort of 
the Imperial palace in Peterhoff, begged the Czar to let her have a house 
just large enough to live in, en famille. with only such servants as would 
be indispensible, their suite remaining at the palace, to be near them when 
required for state occasions. 

This little residence is a perfect picture of rustic beauty. As its name 
implies, its style is English, being a kind of demi-Tudor structure of two 
stories, with numerous gable fronts, which are overhung by broad eaves : 
from beneath these, bright, sunny-looking windows peep out, round which 
cluster flowers and creeping plants in luxurious profusion. This little 
bijou is set in a parterre of simple and elegant design, and bedecked with 
the most ordinary flowers, but those the choicest and most odoriferous of 
their kind. 








The internal arrangement of “the cottage’’ and the furniture through- 
out, even to the very stair carpets, are a la mode Anglaise. 

Several of the sleeping rooms are over the public rooms. Formerly the 
beautiful young grand-duchesses occupied some of these upper chambers, 
and their little beds hung with snow-white drapery, and the general 
arrangements of the apartments of corresponding simplicity remain as of 

ore. 

’ But imagine—that this fairy bower—this rose-covered cottage—this 
Imperial dwelling, replete with every luxury, and every elegance—this 
elysium, meet retreat for the celestial Psyche and her love, and every 
love, and every grace, contains one apartment so much the reverse of all 
the rest, that in comparison it resembles the penitential chamber of an 
ascetic. 

The principal feature in it isa small iron bedstead, upon which lies a 
thin mattress—some say of straw, others of horse hair, but it is hard 
enough any way—covered with green leather, and a hard pillow of the 
same kind. A hard couch, stuffed and covered in like manner; a table 
and a few hard chairs, stuffed and covered en suite—over the back of one 
of which hangs an old military cloak*-——and behold the bed chamber of 
the Imperial Czar! Another apartment of great interest is the Emperor’s 
sanctum, library, or “look-out house,” for here, without leaving the room 
—which is an upper one, facing the Gulf—His Majesty can give his 
orders to the fleet, being provided with speaking-trumpet, telegraph, 
telescope, &c. 

Since the younger members of the Imperial family have grown up and 
are “married away from home,” the Empress complains that her cottage 
is too large! 

Here the amiable Czarina spends the mornings among her flowers, tend- 
ing them herself with much skill and care. 

At noon, if neither reviews or military manceuvres intervene, the Em- 
peror drives the Empress through the shady park, which in most places is 
impervious to the sun’s rays. After dinner} the Czar drives his “ staroocha” 
or “old woman,” as he lovingly calls her, to inspect some improvement 
completed, or project in contemplation, and not unfrequently astonishes 
her with some elegant or sentimentally-devised surprise. 

On one such occasion, a few = ago, the Imperial pair were driving 
through the Empress’s Park, when her Majesty was surprised to perceive 
a piece of ornamental water, where no such embellishment previously ex- 
isted. She looked again, and behold a beautiful little island floated on its 
surface! and still more surprising, this charming islet was clothed with 
tall shrubs in rich bloom, and full grown trees! What did it all mean? 
Could it be a dream, or enchantment? It was difficult to believe it a re- 
ality, for but a short period before, her Majesty had passed by that same 
place, and wild trees of the forest stood in countless numbers on the very 
spot now occupied by the picturesque scene before her. The Czar invited 
her to alight, and entering a light, fairy-looking boat, which lay moored 
near by, the Emperor ferried her across to the enchanted ait, which they 
entered by a narrow pathway bordered with the Czarina’s favourite flow- 
ers, and overhung by the feathery foliage of the dwarf acacia, Siberian 
honeysuckle, &c. Following the winding course of the pathway up a gen- 
tle acclivity, the Czarina beheld an elegant temple, or dome, of rich iron 
work, supported on graceful pillars encircled by rare creepers ; and beneath 
this dome, embowered amidst the most beautiful blossoms of the choicest 
exotics, reposed a bust of herself! The Czarina cast one look at the dedi- 
cation, “ To the joy of my life.’ which was incribed in Russ on the pedes- 
tal, and seizing the hand of the Czar, was conveying it to her lips, when 
he clasped her in his arms....... 

In the evenings, accompanied by some of their children, the Emperor 
and Empress take tea at one or other of the numerous fancy summer- 
houses which are scattered around the little town, and contribute Jarge- 
ly to its embellishment ; after which the Imperial party drive home 
to their cottage, several _versts distant, in the delicious cool of a bril- 
liant Russian sunset, which for gorgeous magnificence can nowhere be 


ut to return to our drive in the park. We have passed “Mon 
plaisir,” where the Czar, when at Peterhoff, may be seen every morning 
at nine o’clock, taking his solitary walk along the shores of the Gulf. 
sometimes prolonging it to the extremity of the Imperial pier, and back 
to “ the cottage” on foot—and thence making a wide detour, we perceiv- 





* This old cloak is a special favourite, and probably is in some way related to 
a cherished pair of slippers, which the Empress embroidered for her Imperial 
husband in the second year of their marriage. These slippers have been in use 
ever since, and, as may be imagined, will now scarcely hold together. Man 
attempts have been made to supersede them in the Imperial estimation, but all 
to no purpose, and the tattered old favourites still hold office in spite of every 
effort to displace them. 





+ The Imperial dinner bour in summer is four o'clock. 


ed, laborious politeness; assembled in the same half-lighted comfortless 





ed at the end of the avenue, considerably in advance of us, something re- 

sembling the form of a female figure draped in white. This is the fa- 

mous pyramid fountain, formed by five hundred pipes of various sizes, 

and which some dear little English children I know call the ‘“‘ White 
ad ”? 


Lady. 

Then we come upon the Chinese fountain, a broad stream rushing 
down over a precipitous chequered pavement, and guarded by hideous 
dragons, all eyes and tail. And here we find ourselves in a kind of 
“ Baron Braidwardine”’ fancy garden of shrubs clipped into the quaintest 
devices. 

And now, without having alighted or apparently turned round, we 
have arrived at nearly the same spot from whence we set out. This 
digression from our route to the new dwelling having been made for my 
benefit. 

The receding forms of our late fellow-travellers had long since faded in 
the distance ; but we still lingered in that recherché garden of water-falls, 
appeceny the only living creatures within its limits, and our voices the 
only sounds, save the gurgling, gushing waters that broke the stillness of 
the death-like silence which reigned around us. 

I felt almost afraid—the vastness—the solemn grandeur—the draperied 
statues, life-like, yet motionless. No song of birds, or hum of insect, or 
breath of air to stir the leaves, The story of the religious Zobeide tra- 
versing the city whose inhabitants were turned to stone, recurred again 
and again. Indeed little was wanting from the imagination to deem the 
whole an enchantment, or—giving humanity the credit—that in days gone 
by, this must have been the pleasance-garden of a race of giants long since 
extinct. 

If so imposing when in the sombre twilight of its veteran elms, what 
must be the effect of 270,000 lamps of every hue and shade disposed among 
the foliage ? 

A fete takes place annually in July, on the birth-day of the Czarina, 
which is accounted the most splendid festival in the Russian calendar. 

In the space of thirty-five minutes, the whole park is a vista of light, the 
work of 1700 men ; that part immediately in front of the palace is lighted 
up in five minutes. This comprises the canal before mentioned, which is 
then the most extraordinary object of the many ; for its banks being high- 
ly illuminated, the reflection of the florid colours on the moving waters 
gives it the appearance of a fiery stream rolling onwards to the Gulf, 
where, at its junction with the same, is erected a pyramid sixty feet high, 
surmounted by the cipher of her Imperial Majesty in brilliant white lamps, 
surrounded by countless others of every hue. 

The palace alone is unadorned with lamys, and being white, stands 
= vividly, illuminated by the iris-coloured rays of its myriad of foot- 

ights. 

The magic of this refulgent forest, bluzing, as it were, with precious 
jewels, baffles all description, or without having seen, even the power of 
fancy to imagine. The delicious music ; the light drapery of quivering 
leaves over-head ; the distant firing from the shipsin the road-stead, the fan- 
ciful devices of all kinds, formed of lamps, such as suns, stars, crescents, 
flowers of gigantic size, old Moorish walls, pillars, and obelisks ; the im- 
mense crowd—for it is calculated that about 100,000 are present, circulat- 
ing here and there, on foot and in equipages; the elegant attire of 
the ladies, the brilliant and varied uniform of the Czar’s /egion of guards, 
the superb Emperor himself, his graceful consort, and their handsome 
family ; bond and free, noble and ignoble, Europe and Asia, combine to 
form a coup d’@il that nothing one has ever heard or read of, can equal. 
The waters of the fountains, tinged with the variegated hues, seem fire ; 
the lakes, molten gold ; the trees, like those in Aladdin’s garden, bearing 
jewelled fruit! Bewildered, dazzled, spell-bound—is it possible one is 
tempted to ask, that a people denounced as savage, copyists, and cen- 
turies behind their neighbours, can design and work out a spectacle like 
this ?—grand, original, artistic ! 

The reply, if coming from one who has looked impartially into the 
Russian character, who has ferretted it out from the depths of the colossal 
interior, will be according to his experience—viz., that to a real Russian, 
all acquirements within the grasp of man’s capability, are possible. Ele- 
gance and originality are the natural attributes of a true Russian, which 
none who have known them as they really are, unsophisticated, untravel- 
led, and unpretending, with their barren means and unlimited power, will 
venture to deny. 

Nothing can be more lively and amusing than the appearance of Peter- 
hoff, night and day, during the féte, which is, in fact, a pic-nic monstre 
prolonged. The vast assemblage which have here congregated from all 
parts of the surrounding country, encamp in and around the town. 
Ladies sleep in their carriages, peasants in their carts, or on the ground ; 
while masters, servants, and horses, pass the few hours devoted to sleep as 
they best can, amidst the hundreds, nay, thousands, of equipages of every 
description that surround them. The apartments of the few inns are 
gladly engaged at the enormous sums of 300 and 500 roubles* each. 
Happy the individual who can claimt twentieth cousin relationship with 
any of the datch holdersin or near the town ; for on occasions like the pre- 
sent, the wholesale hospitality of the nation shines pre-eminently forth. 
Even the artificial, cosmopolitan Peterburghers, lay aside, their pretension, 
and for the time being, forget all their travel-acquired imperfections, be- 
coming once again genuine, warm-hearted Moscovites. Ambassadors, 
their families, and suites, are regally lodged by the crown, in the English 
palace,--a handsome stone building, situated in its own park, in the 
suburbs. Here covers are laid every day for eight hundred persons. Oc- 
casionally the influx of crown guests is so great, that they are lodged in 
the boxes of the theatre, a novelty which pleases exceedingly. 

On the evening of the féte, the Empress receives all ranks of her sub- 
jects, from the Prince “ Highness’? downwards through the fourteen de- 
grees of “ Tchin,” or rank, to the “ Tchin-ovenick” ofa single grade ; 
the caftaned tradesman of ignoble birth, and the bearded ** moojick,” or 
peasant, the latter by no means the least interesting of the heterogeneal 
assembly. At ten the illumination commences, which lasts for several 
hours, and, not until absolutely sinking with fatigue, can the stranger tear 
himself away from a scene which the least enthusiastic must declare to 
exceed any fiction of Eastern extravagance or Utopian story, however 
gorgeously cast, and that this Czarinian féte champétre au minwit, stands 
alone in the annals of wondrous story, unrivalled for the romantic origin- 
ality of its conception, and well worth ajourney from the opposite limit of 
Europe to behold. 

But, to resume our way to the “Cabane.’’ Winding up a steep ser- 
pentine drive, we gained the terrace-road above, and still ascending, pro- 
ceeded at a flying gallop over the well-kept macadamized roads of the 
village—for streets they can scarcely be called—where feathery foliage 
overhanging handsome cast-iron rails, form the pleasing perspective ; the 
datches, with the gay-coloured flags of their seigneurs floating from their 
highest turrets, retiring behind amongst the trees, lawns, and flower-beds. 
On, on, at the same flying speed, the whirling panorama presented us, with 
hasty glimpses of camp, church, and palace, datch and cottage, till skirt- 
ing the margin of the English Park—well worthy its name—where is a 
pheasantry, several specimens of native eagles, rabbit warren, and about 
a dozen head of deer, wesuddenly submerged into obscurity, under cover ofa 
thick bosquét, through which meandered acrystal brook, in some places side 
by side with the road we traversed, at others gliding away beneath rustic 
bridges of lady-birch, by the aid of which we overleaped it. Here the 
ever lovely blue-eyed “ forget-me-not” flourished in luxuriance I had 
never before remarked, even in the valleys of Saxon-Switzerland, so 
famous for them, bordering the silver streamlets with enamel of blue. 

The rush of a cascade succeeded to the gurgle of the brook, and the 
broad daylight to the twilight shade, and we had entered the territory 
of a living enchanter, the good Genii of all Russia, and the arch magician 
of the bewitching Peterhoff in particular, at whose bidding the waters 
were separated from the land, and from out a mighty swamp, where, buta 
few years bygone, the officers stationed at Peterhoff hunted the elk, often 
breast-high in water—the fairest garden uprose, covering the earth with 
flowers, and shrubs, and shady walks, and drives, and intersected with tiny 
lakes, whereon floated islands covered with velvet lawns and flower-beds, ~4 
arranged that they look like Perisan carpets, extending to the water's 
edge, where gondolas of white and gold, with crimson velvet coverings 
overspread, wait at the service of the Imperial party. And there are 
floating-bridges that a breath might waft along, which conduct the strang- 
er to these fairy isles, on several of which are Italian villas, replete with 
masterpieces of statuary, and objects of virtue, and the grounds adorned 
with fountains and choice plants. : . 

Cottages of every clime present themselves in the most poe sit- 
uations, and even artificial ruins, of mellowed time-worn hue, Tival re- 
ality. : 

These bijoux are the tea-bowers of the Imperial family, — ag 
to. We had gained the side of a diminutive lake, fringed with willows, 








* The rouble paper, or “assignat,” is an imaginary coin, in value about a 
franc, three ond @ halt of whieh ore one “ Roupe cerabraum or silver —_ 
currency about three shillings and a penny, varying a few pence more, but sel- 
dom less, according to the rate of exchange. RE a ee 

hed at for claiming sixth- : : 
daa atl hy ae who come within the remotest degree of connexion b; 
marriage, pursuing their relationship sometimes through such nomenclat 
intricacies, that the stranger can rarely keep up with them to the end. 
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some drooping in graceful curves into the water, others arranged so as to 
form aeaes overhanging the road. At the further end of this lake was 
the cottage of a Russian peasant, built of the peeled trunks of trees, laid 
one above another, kept together by a kind of dove-tail fixture, leaving 
several inches of the round ends to project beyond _the wall line 
on all sides, and thus forming a kind of chevaux-de-frise at the four 
corners. Approaching nearer, I perceived that the brass-bound win- 
dows were of plate-glass, that green-house plants filled the window-sills, 
and that the woodwork of the balconies and overhanging eaves, with their 
long lapped ends, were perforated and “ Vandyked” in patterns like lace- 
work. The shutters, too, usually of the most gaudy green and vermil, 
were painted in more delicate colours. ’ 

Another lake, exceeding the former in size and beauty, stretched out 
before, being thus situated on an isthmus between two, the larger one in 
front, the smaller extending longitudinally behind. Refinement and order 
were everywhere apparent. F . h 

A bull-dog looking veteran, with silver locks, and iron-grey moustache, 
a row of medals on his breast, and the stripes of a corporal on the sleeve 
of his military surtout, rose as we passed from a bench near a smaller 
building attached to the larger by a porte cochere, still in keeping with 
its character, for in the original hut of the mooj-ick, this is the winter recep- 
tacle for his flocks and herds, in the present instance, the dwelling of the 
old soldier before me. Bt y 

All the information I could obtain to my many enquiries respecting the 
owner of this perfection of a Russian log hut was, that it belonged to “un 
grand seigneur militaire,” and was called “ Selsky* domic, but every 
attempt, on my part, to probe the mystery of the great lord’s name, or that 
of his family, was met by the countess with a smile, or “ quelque beau jour 
vous verrez :”’ and here catching a glimpse of several red roofs at the fur- 
ther and opposite end of the same lake, she exclaimed, “ Voila, la voila ; 
a turn in the avenue here revealing a fulllength view of our unpretending 


little domicile, retiring into a back-ground of trees ; its large bay windows | 


and balcony above, its overhanging roof and rustic porch. and numerous 
half-open casements, reflected in many a quivering line of light and shade 
on the glassy surface of the clear blue lake. 

“Comme c’est charmant’”’. “How lovely.” 

“ Ach kak harashaw,” simultaneously burst from every mouth. ; 

Crossing a wooden bridge, suspended over the stream which supplied 
our “ Lac des fées” from the numerous lakes above, a few thumps and 
bumps, and threatened overturnings in the mountainous clay ruts of our 
unmade road, and we were safely located in our charming “ cabane,” the 
first occupants of its yet scarcely “ walls, and the primeval dwellers in 
that newly-reclaimed suburb of the little Peterhoff world. 

A few days saw us comfortable settled, and all our interior arrange- 
ments complete. —_ 

Alexie’s anticipated trouble had all fled before the resolve of his mis- 
tresses, to make the best of every inconvenience. The novelty of having 
little room, and small rooms, and wanting many of the luxuries and even 
necessaries to which they were accustomed, brought enjoyment in the very 
change ; indeed, they were little heeded in the contemplation of the out. 
door privileges by which they were surrounded, for the little “ cabane 
was planted in the midst of the pleasure grounds and fairy scenery I have 
endeavoured to describe, and to every part of which we had the entrée. 

The faithful servant had not included these privileges in hislist of griev- 
ances. On the contrary, well knowing the rural tastes of the countess and 
her daughters, he had reserved it all as a surprise, and must have been 
fully repaid by the exclamations of pleasure which issued from the whole 
party on our arrival at the “cabane,” at the humble door of which, the 
major domo of the princely Petersburg mansion demurely awaited us. 
And now the garden had to be arranged, and the exterior of the ‘“ cabane’ 
to be adorned with creepers, and the balconies with plants ; but in this we 
were stayed by the announcement that it still required another and finish- 
ing coat of paint, and that, as the wishes of the “ kaisir” were necessary 
on the subject, nothing could be done until his arrival, whiichwas, however, 
daily expected. 

What the imperial autocrat of all the Russians, Nicholas Paulovitch 
the Magnificent, could possibly have to do with a dwelling so humble as 
ours was to me, at least,a matter of considerable surprise, but the solution 
of the mystery was at hand. 

It would appear that the owner of the “cabane” is a descendant 
of one of a body of Swiss settlers, who first made their appearance in the 
empire in the reign of Catherine IL., and whose immigration, that great 
empress did all in her power to encourage, by granting them land and im- 
munities of considerable advantage. This body now formsa large and re- 
spectable portion of the community, living as small farmers, in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and plenty. Their colonies, which are denoted by the red 
roofs of their cottages, are thickly scattered round the capital and suburban 
towns, where the produce of their farms is always sure to find a ready sale 
and high price ; their butter, cream, milk, and eggs being in great request. 

Our colonist’s family lived formerly in the suburb of Peterhoff, nearer 
to St. Petersburg, but the Kaisir, thinking the present /oca/e a fitting and 
likely spot for a colony, selected the shrewd and clever little David as its 
founder, calling it “ Nicholsky,’’ after himself, and, at the same time, giv- 
ing him a sum of money, wherewith to build a house for himself and family, 
and another larger and less substantial, let out during the summer to 
visitors from the capital. David was at first averse to his removal, urging 
with the Kaisir his certainty that the situation was too remote from Peter- 
hoff to obtain a tenant, and that the nature of the newly-reclaimed land 
was anything but encouraging to agricultural purposes. “ Let us try, 
David,” was the Kaisir’s laconic reply, and the result has proved his Ma- 
jesty in the right. At this moment, the fields in David’s allotment prom- 
ise a beautiful yield, and the countess had been but a short time his tenant 
when he let it to a friend of her’s for a term of years. 

This “ cabane”’ was, therefore, one of the many objects of the Czar’s own 
planning and design, and thus it was that, until the arrival of the imperial 
architect, no one could say what was to be done. 

Day after day passed away, but still the Emperor came not. Rumour 
had long since affirmed that, ere now, Peterhoff was to have been the 
scene of much gaiety from the anticipated visit of the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Prussia, and several princes of Germany, in honour of whom there 
were to be illuminations, reviews, balls, and fétes innumerable. The gay 
villagers had, therefore, been for weeks on the gui vive of expectation. At 
length an imperial salute was heard booming from the Gulf, and every 
tongue exclaimed, “’Tis the Emperor!” But not yet. It was the Cesa- 
ravitch,t however, whose visits to this charming place “are few and far 
between.” His Imperial Highness is said to prefer Czarskoé Celo, and 
Paulovsky. Probably Peterhoff may not agree with him, but certain it 
is, that he visits it as seldom as possible. But the Grand Duke Alexander, 
had a specific object in view by honouring us on {the 'present occasion 

and ofthis I shall probably speak in another paper. 





THE CHATEAU REGNIER. 


I was travelling in Germany some eighteen or twenty years ago when 
the events which I am going to relate took place. It was my first tour. I 
was fresh from college, where I had studied with an intensity that had ren- 
dered total relaxation as much a necessity as a pleasure. 

It was at Coblentz that I met with my early friend Heinrich S. or, to 
speak more accurately, it was on the road to Coblentz, for I had sent my 
or ag on with the horses, and was proceeding leisurely along the road, 
w “ , at this point, hangs like a suspended gallery above the wooded 
banks and nestling Villages that border the glorious Rhine. The evening 
was beautiful, and above, in the clear sky, the first solitary star was tremb- 
ling into light. I should never have recognised Heinrich S. but that he 
spoke to me, as I stood looking over the landscape, and extended his hand 
tome. I had some difficulty in believing that it was the same youth who 
had been my class-fellow at Eton. There Heinrich was the sharpest, the 
boldest, and the most mischievous boy amongst us,—the idol of the 
scholars, and the misery of the masters, Now, how changed was his ap- 
pearance. Though in reality but a few months my senior, he looked ten 
years older. His cheeks were white and sunken ; his lips bloodless ; his 
eyes, surrounded by a dark circle, looked bright and wild ; his hair hung 
in long dark masses about his face, and his dress was soiled and travel- 
stained. | He had left Eton,—where he had been placed by his parents 
then resident in England,—to proceed to the University of Gottingen, in 
his native Saxony, and [ had not seen or heard of him since his departure. 
Could study have altered him thus? It was strange : his means were 
ample ; his prospects excellent ; and it seemed scarcely probable that any 
great misfortune should have befallen him, that could stamp such an ex- 
pression of haggard wretchedness upon his countenance, 

He took my arm, and we walked slowly on towards Coblentz. He 
spoke little by the way, and that little hastily and unwillingly : his words 
were frequently contradictory, and uttered in a wandering, melancholy 


tone that was most distressing. He lapsed frequently int ood 
silence, and then laughed loudly when I had said nothing. 0d provebe it. J 





* Literally Country Housie, the “ic” in Russ being equival te ae 
minntive of the Scotch. : & equivalent to the “ ie dis 


+ The heir apparent. 


I began to fear that he was not perfectly in his right senses, and was 
glad when we entered the narrow streets of the town, and reached the inn 
whither my servant had preceded me. Here Heinrich left me, promising 
to return in an hour’s time to dinner, for he was a , he told me, at a 
neighbouring hotel. So I sat and waited for him in the wooden gallery 
outside the windows of my apartment, watching the passers-by in the 
street below, and pondering over my late encounter. 

I came back into the room, cl the window, drew the curtains, re- 
plenished my meerschaum, and waited, not very patiently, for my dinner 
and my guest. Both came at last: first the guest, then the dinner. S. 
seemed to make an effort to shake off his gloom, but the meal was not a 
social one, and I saw with concern that he ate little, but draak recklessly, 
pouring out for himself glass after glass of pure cognac brandy. 

I no longer fancied that Heinrich was not in his right mind, but I feared 
that he drank deeply,—perhaps to banish the memory of some passion 
which I felt sure must be the secret care of his life. We smoked, we 
drank,—the former, as all do in Germany, incessantly,—the latter on his 
part deeply, on mine moderately. We talked of old times ; of Eton; of 
our friends and relations (his parents, he told me, were both dead); of 
college life; of Cambridge ; of Gottingen ; of learning ; and of writers. 

By this time the coldness of his manner had quite vanished. A feverish 
excitement seemed to possess him. I was the listener, he the speaker. He 
was enthusiastic on the subject of ancient literature,—a stream of elo- 
quence flowed from his lips, and with every draught of the burning liquid 
he grew more and more delightful in his discourse. 

“You must be very happy, Heinrich,” said I, with a sigh, “to be so 
young and to have studied with great advantage. I have not succeeded 
in acquiring half the knowledge which you possess of art, science, and 
literature.” 

He made no answer ; turned as pale as a corpse, and seemed unable to 
articulate. I poured out another glass of brandy and gave it into his 
hand, for his expression alarmed me. He drank it at a draught, laughed 
hysterically, and burst into tears. 

I was inexpressibly shocked. “ Heinrich,” said I, earnestly, laying 
my hand at the same time upon his sleeve, ‘ Heinrich, what has done 
this ?”’ 

For a long time he would not reply to me : at last he yielded to my en- 
treaties, drew his chair nearer to mine, filled another glass and placed it 
at his elbow, wiped his forehead nervously, and confided to me the follow- 
ing story :— 

eit + fae ten years since I entered the University at Gottingen. I 
was then eighteen, and my name was entered on the books on the 2nd of 
February, 1822. I was a very wild, happy fellow when you knew me, but 
somehow I became a very different fellow when I entered on my universi- 
ty life. I had left my parents, my friends, my English home behind me. 
Germany was no father-land to me. England was the scene of my youth- 
ful education, the land of my first friends, and I felt lonely and a stranger 
in my native place. Perhaps it seemed all the lonelier for its being my 
native place, and my knowing no soul in any part of it. At all events, I 
lost all my buoyancy of spirit ; the noisy extravagancies of my fellow 
countrymen and students were insupportable to me, and I gave myself up 
entirely to the acquisition of learning. Night after night I sat up, unsub- 
dued by weariness, till the daylight came creeping through the blinds to 
pale the glimmer of my lamp. Day after day I refused myself the com- 
mon enjoyments of exercise and rest; attending the lectures, reading 
with my tutors, and striving with knowledge in every shape. I lived in 
an abstract world, apart from the men and things around me. The sight 
of my fellow students became an annoyance to me: even the lectures, at 
last, were unwelcome, since they drew me from the solitude of my own 
rooms, and the company of my books. 

“T was a literary fanatic ; I dwelt in a world of imagination, and amid 
an ideal community. In the silent nights, when the passing student look- 
ed up with pitying surprise at the steady light from my window, I walked 
in thought with the philosophers of old, and held high converse with the 
spirits of the past. My rooms had almost the appearance of some ancient 
wizard’s retreat. Crucibles, retorts, magnetic apparatus, electrical ma- 
chines, microscopes, jars, receivers, philosophical instruments, and books, 
crowded every part. No chemical theory was too wild, no enterprise too 
difficult for me. I think I was scarcely sane at this time, for I began to 
hate mankind, and live solely for myself and my own mind. “ When I 
am of age,’’ I promised myself, “1 will seek out some lonely solitude 
where travellers never pass, and there I will build a house and live the 
life of the soul.”” And Idid so. My parents died before I left the univer- 
sity, and when I passed out of its gates I stepped forth into the wide 
world, a creature ignorant of the usages of life ; possessed of riches for 
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“ Here, then, for the first time since I had left Eton, I felt patety 
happy. But for the variety of passing into the outer room twice in the 
day to take my meals, I should never have known day from night. At 
twelve and at seven I partook of the n means of life; from two 
in the morning till six I slept; all the rest of my life I — in my study, 
in thought, in communion with the souls of the dead. The woman whom 
I had chosen for my servant was old, deaf, and a German. I had brought 
her from Toulouse, for it was necessary that we should understand each 
other’s language, and the French I was totally unacquainted with. 

“Thus a year passed on. The peasants had ceased to wonder at my 
habits, the owls and bats had resettled in the uninhabited wing, the rab- 
bits returned to the gardens, and I, a hermit of science, lived to myself, 
but was dead to the world. One day, however, to my amazement, while 
seated at dinner, with my old attendant waiting upon me, the door, which 
on these occasions was left unfastened, was slowly epenel and a head 
came cautiously through. It was M. Schneider, my old professor of mathe- 
matics at Gottingen. I was really glad to see him, more glad than I chose 
to confess, even to myself. I loved my retreat, but it was a pleasure once 
more to see a familiar face, once more to listen to a familiar voice, once 
more to exchange thoughts with a living brain, and read them in a cordial 
eye. No ae ge which my study ever had afforded me equalled the 
delight with which I welcomed that good man. I embraced him, I talked, 
I laughed, I forced him into a chair, and pressed him to partake of my sim- 
ple meal. I drank his health ; [ overwhelmed him with questions without 
waiting for an answer. I behaved more like a schoolboy than a student, 
and could have danced for Joy. He understood me and joined in my gaiety. 
We retreated to the study ; I showed him with pride my books pil we 
ments, my silent solitude. I described to him my mode of life, and finally 
entreated him to come and spend with me the remainder of his existence. 
We were so happy that day! I never thought the sight of a human being 
could give me such delight. M. Schneider did not at once accept all m 
propositions, but he would remain with me at least for some weobe, I felt 
as if all my wealth could scarcely purchase sufficient to entertain him. The 
wines and viands of the neighbouring village were not half good enough 
for him; and I resolved that very night, when he had retired to rest (for I 
had installed him in my only bedroom), to hire a horse from the neigh- 
bouring post-house, and gallop down to Toulouse myself to order thence 
all the luxuries and comforts I could get. We sat in conversation till an 
advanced hour of the morning ;—never had I found conversation so de- 
lightful. The clock was striking three when I rose to leave the house. I 
felt no want of rest, and I anticipated with pleasure the walk to the post- 
house in the fresh morning air. My friend retired to bed; I wrapped my- 
self closely in my travelling cloak, put a pair of pocket pistols within 
breast of my riding coat, opened the outer doors without a sound, closed 
them, and passed through the hall and the great door into the grey morn- 
ing. Never, since my residence there, had I taken a walk of so many 
miles ; never had I stirred beyond the precincts of the park and gardens 
of the Chateau Regnier. It was autumn: the red and yellow leaves lay 
thick upon the pathway as I strode rapidly through the forest : the morn- 
ing sun came slowly up in the East and cast bright slanting lights between 
the stems and branches of the trees: the wild birds woke up one after an- 
other in their nests up in the branches, and taking the song from each 
other filled the air with melody. Sweet scents of distant fields came on the 
breeze : the hare started at my footfall and darted across my path ; a beau- 
tiful lizard glided away in the grass ;—the sun came up bright and strong, 
—the birds sang louder and louder, and the sunshine and song were in my 
heart also, and I said joyfully,—‘ The world is lovely, and all that therein 
is. Solitude is not the only good. Blessed be God, who made the world 
so beautiful and so glad!’ I seemed on that morning to bathe in the light 
of a more generous and divine philosophy. The meeting with my old 
friend had been good for me, and from henceforth I felt that my life pro- 
mised higher and holier results than the selfish indulgence of intellectual 
pursuits. J reached the post-house, mounted a fleet and spirited horse, 
and rode away at full speed to Toulouse. I had no time to lose, for the 
town was full fifteen miles away, and I recollected with laughing su 
that, following the habit of many months, I had mechanically turned the 
key of my outer es and put it in my waistcoat pocket. 

«Come Henrich,’ said I, gaily, to myself, ‘you must gallop away, for 
ibe have locked up the professor, and he must wait for you before he can 

ave any breakfast!’ 
“T reached the town, gave such orders as I required, remounted the 
horse, and began retracing my road. It was nine by the cathedral clock. 
The shops in Toulouse were all open; people were stirring in the streets 
and on the high road ; waggons with country-people were returning home 
from selling fruit and vegetables in the town-market. Every one gave me 





which I had no value ; lonely, learned, and friendless. Yet not utterly 
friendless : I had contracted a friendship—if friendship that could be 
called that subsisted solely in the interchange of thought, for I believe we 
had never even shaken hands or broken bread together—with the profes- 
sor of mathematics under whom I had studied. To him alone I bade a 
farewell; to him confided my plans of retirement ; to him promised the 
knowledge of my retreat as soon as I had established myself in it, and to 
him offered the hospitality of that roof when I obtained it. It was not 
long before I found such an one as I desired. I left Germany and crossed 
over to England. My old friends were all removed, or married, or dead. 
My parents were no more ; you were at college ; and the dead and empty 
aspect of the land in which I no longer found any associations of my 
youth remaining struck me with sorrow. I felt bitterly the loss of those 
to whom I owed not only birth and fortune, but reverence and love. All 
England seemed like a grave, and I hurried from it without even seeking 
you out at Cambridge. Had you been living anywhere alone, I would 
have travelled day and night to press your hand once more ; but I loath- 
ed the sight of men, and I dreaded to enter so vast a community to find 
you. I went on to France, avoiding Paris and all large towns, and 
made for the remoter provinces. There I hoped to discover some old 
chateau where I might seclude myself amid the woods and solitudes, in a 
land where the people and even the language was unknown to me. I 
found it. 

“ It was in Languedoc that I lighted upon the house which was hence- 
forth to be my world. It wasa lofty and noble chateau, long deserted, 
half ruined, and surrounded by woods. The nearest village was six miles 
away, and save a few solitary huts occupied by the very poorest of pea- 
sants, I had no neighbour nearer than that village. Nothing could be 
more romantic than the situation, and nothing could better have suited 
with my frame of mind. The mansion was built on a little eminence, so 
that the turrets and grotesque chimneys peeped above the trees. A noble 
avenue had, in the old times, led to the great entrance, but was now 
utterly impassable with weeds and briars. Grass grew on the paths ; rab- 
bits burrowed in the gardens ; broken statues, green with moss, stood 
solitary sentinels amid the desolation ; and the owl and the bat lodged in 
the deserted chambers. This was the spot which I had sought for : here I 
could be happy. I sought out the notary in the nearest post-town, and 
learned from him that the property had been intrusted to him for sale, and 
that I was the first who had offered to purchase it. It was the mansion 
of a noble family who had fallen in the revolution of 93, and now be- 
longed to a descendant of theirs, a rich planter in Jamaica, who had long 
since wished to dispose of it. I bought it for a very trifle, and had one 
wing repaired and rendered habitable for my use; the rest I allowed to 
continue in its gradual decay. My solitude was called the “ Chateau 
Regnier.” 

“IT sent workmen from Toulouse, and books from Paris and Germany, 
and in the space of two months found myself in the paradise of my wishes. 
I had chosen the right wing for my habitation, and had fitted up three 
rooms for myself alone, and two more at some distance away for my at- 
tendant. These rooms opened out of each other ; the first was my dining 
and breakfast-room, the second my bed-chamber, the third and remotest 
my study. I had a motive in this arrangement. The walls were enor- 
mously thick, and the doors I had baized and strengthened. I was a 
stranger in the country,—the place was desolate, and I fortified it like a 
place of defence, for I might be robbed and murdered and no man the 
wiser. Again, silence as well as solitude was my luxury, and when all 
the doors were closed (and the door of the outer apartment, or dining- 
room, was double) no sound could reach my study from within or without, 
and none could issue thence. Still further to enhance this pleasure I had 
the narrow windows of the latter walled up, and lived, when among my 
books, in perpetual night. The walls were hung with crimson draperies, 
and fitted round with bookshelves; a table at one end supported my 
chemical and philosophical instruments; another, near the fireplace, was 
laden with books and writing materiais ; an easy chair stood beside it, 
and a noble cabinet, to the right of the fireplace, contained my more valu- 
able papers, minerals, &. A silver lamp suspended by delicate chain- 
work hung from the ceiling and spread a soft light through the chamber, 
and a powerful spirit-lamp stood on the table beside my reading-desk. 
Busts of philosophers and poets, showing whitely against the crimson cur- 
tains, looked nobly from the top of every bookcase ; and from the darken- 
ed room, the draperied walls, the silent world of knowledge which it held, 
the passionless sculpture, and the thickly-carpeted floor,—which gave 
back no echo when you trod upon it,—a presence of stillness, a solitude 





“which might be felt,” came over the room and dwelt in it like an invisi- 
ble soul. 


a good-morning, and as I could not reply to them in their own tongue, I 
answered all with a nod and asmile. Many looked back and pointed af- 
terme. They wondered why I galloped along so fast at that early hour. 
‘Nine o’clock. Henrich,’ said I; ‘make haste! The professor is hungry.’ 

“On I went—trees, hedges, cottages flew pastme. Suddenly I received 
a fierce shock,—a fall—a blow,—and I knew no more. 

“When I returned to consciousness, I found myself lying ona straw bed 
in a small mean cottage. An old woman was sitting knitting in the door- 
way. All was silent, and I lay watching her busy fingers for several mi- 
nutes in a stupid apathy, which neither knew nor sought to know the 
meaning of my situation. At length I tried languidly to turn in my bed, 
and felt myself seized with a sharp and terrible agony, that forced a scream 
from my lips. It seemed as if my feet were being torn off! The old wo- 
man ran to me, brought me a cup of water, and said something in French, 
which was, of course, unintelligible to me, put her hand on my lips when 
I was about to speak, pointed to my feet, and shook her head compassion- 
ately as she looked at me. 

“T understood her. I remembered the shock—the fall ;—my leg was 
broken. 

“I groaned aloud—for I now felt great pain ; but I lay still, and tried 
to recall all the circumstances to my mind. I was on horseback; where 
was I coming from? From Toulouse, I remembered. What did I want at 
Toulouse? Ah! the Professor Schneider—the key—the locked door—the 
distance—the day,—all flashed upon my memory, and, half-frantic, I tried 
again to rise, and, I think, fainted with the pain, for when I again became 
sensible, there were a man and a young girl in the room; the latter was 
bathing my forehead with vinegar, and the man was feeling my pulse. Oh 
the misery of that waking! Not one—not one to comprehend my words,— 
not one to tell me how long I had been lying helpless there,—not one to 
send to the rescue of my friend! I wept burning tears; I prayed, I made 
signs, I addressed the man, who seemed to be a doctor, in German, Latin 
and English, but he only shook his head, and whispered with the others. I 
tried repeatedly to rise ; they held me down by force: my blood burned, 
my limbs trembled, I was going mad. 

“] thought of him, my noble friend, dying, starving, in the accursed so- 
litude of the chateau. No sound could penetrate those doors; no human 
force break through them. The windows—alas! they were high and nar- 
row, and barred like a prison, through mine own caution. The chimney— 
that was not wide enough for a child toclimb. The remains of our dinner 
was left upon the table. He might sustain life for three days upon that, 
with economy ; but how long had I been in this place ?—perhaps four, per- 
haps six, perhaps eight days already! I v4" nails into the palms of 
my hands with despair at the idea. Then I thought of Ugo Foscolo,—how 
his body was found with the arm gnawed away by his own teeth in the 
agony of famine. I raved—I wept—I groaned,—my brain seemed a burn- 
ing coal. I was in a delirious fever! Oh, the terrible visions of a mind 
disordered and oppressed with such a fearful anguish as mine! Madness was 
wrought to a despairing fury, passing all ordinary delirium, by the goad- 
ings of conscious agony ; pain, mental and bodily, acting in terrible con- 
cert, surrounded me with torments to which the fabled hell of the Floren- 
tine were no more than an uneasy dream. Sometimes I seemed to behold 
my guest as from a place whence I could not escape to his aid. I saw him 
shake the bars of the narrow casements with hopeless fury. I saw his pale 
face—his convulsed limbs. I heard him curse my name ; and then, oh, 
horror! he fixed his dying eyes on mine, and so chained me, without the 
power of eee | their fascination. Again, I was walking with him ona 
narrow shelf beside a burning lake. I fell: I implored him to save me,— 
but to extend his hand to me, or I should perish : and methought the dying 
look came over him again, and his form dilated as he bade me fall pe- 
rish. Again—but these recollections are too fearful! I was mad; and 
when reason once more returned to me, I found myself utterly weakened, 
and helpless asa child. I looked at my hands; they were little better 
than the hands of a skeleton. I made signs to them for a looking-glass ; 
my beard had reached the growth of weeks. 

“Then I knew that my friend was dead. 

“ Dead !—never more to call me by my name—never more to touch m 
hand, or gladden me with talk of high and wondrous things. Dead! stil, 
coid. Dead, and by my means. Dead and unburied. Could I then have 
died, so to call him back again to life, I would have rejoiced todo so. Nay, 
to die were too poor a sacrifice,—I would have given my soul to do it. I 





a murderer! I who had never harmed a fly ; who had stepped aside from 
the snail upon my path ;—I who had never choked the sweet songs of the 
birds in murderous sport. I was now too feeble and too broken-hearted to 
return to the chateau. I prayed for death ; yet day by day I gradually 
recovered strength. The village surgeon who attended me was no more 
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than an unlettered quack, and 
with life ; but I did. and the more I loathed to live, the more I felt that 
death rejected me. Gradually my limb strengthened, and they lifted me 
occasionally from the bed to a garden seat, where I might breathe the cool 
fresh air of early winter. They were all kind and gentle to me, but grate- 
ful 1 could not be for care or attention, since to exist was now and hence- 
forward a perpetual misery. Besides, they had found me no ungenerous 

: [had a considerable sum with me when I went to Toulouse, and 
el te amply satisfied their claims. By-and-by I could even walk 
with difficulty from room to room, and I had no excuse to remain with 
them longer. But now I dreaded to return; now I shrank from the 
thoughts of the rooms where I knew the body of my friend was. 

* 


e * * . 


“T went at last. A rude conveyance bore me home. It was mid-day 
when I left the cottage, and the rapid winter night had closed in before we 
reached the gates of the chateau. Here I bid my entertainers farewell, 
and insisted on approaching alone those walls from which I had so long 
remained absent. The moon was — bright and chill on every tree 
and shrub. I am not superstitious, a thrill of dread crept over me when I 
stood before the house, and saw the bats flitting in the ruins, and beheld 
the pale light on the windows of the fatal rooms which I had inhabited. I 
ascended the broken steps—the great door yielded to my touch,—a light 











Fhe Albion, 








“TI wish to deliver my sister, a Christian, from the sinful embraces ofan 
Arian heretic. And deliver her I will, or die!” 

“An Arian?” laughed the Amal. “Say a heathen at once, and tell 
the truth, young fool. Will you go with him, Pelagia, and turn nun in 
the sandheaps ?”’ 

Pelagia sprang towards her lover ; Philammon caught her by the arm 
for one last despa i 
Goth and the Greek were locked in Fences A struggle, while Pelagia stood 
in silent horror, knowing that a call for help would bring instant death to 
her brother. , \ 

It was over in a few seconds. The Goth lifted Philammon like a baby 
in his arms, and bearing him to the parapet, attempted to hurl him into 
the canal below. But the active Greek had wound himself like a snake 
around him, and held him by the throat with the strength of despair. 
Twice they rolled and tottered on the parapet ; and twice recoiled. A 
third fearful luange—the earthen wall gave way ; and down to the dark 
dephs, locked in each other’s arms, fell Goth and Greek. 

elagia rushed to the brink, dumb and dry-eyed with horror. Twice 
they turned over together in mid-air....The foot of the tower, as was 
usual in Egypt, sloped outwards towards the water. They must strike 
upon that—and then!....It seemed an eternity ere they touched the 
masonry....The Amal was undermost....She saw his fair floating locks 
dash against the cruel stone. His grasp suddenly loosened, his limbs 





beneath a distant door evidenced that my old servant was yet faithful to 
her guardianship. 1 opened it, and beheld her sleeping soundly in the 
chimney corner. Yonder, to the right, down that dark corridor, lay the 
rooms which I had lived in; yonder, the locked and fatal door. The cold 
dew stood re my brow; I took a lighted candle from the table, and 
forced myself to goon. At the door I paused again ; even when the key 
was in and turned I hesitated, and would fain have deferred it i then I 

ed it open, walked straight up to the table, and laid the cand le down. 

e was not there. This was areliefto me. I dreaded to find him in the 
first room, and thanked God that the sight of his serpee had not met my 
eyes on the first entrance. I closed the door and looked round the cham- 
ber in every part. My heart sickened when I beheld the disorder in which 
it lay. Chairs, books, and cushions were lying on the floor; a thick dust 
covered every object ; the dishes were yet on the table where we had dined 
together ; a few bones, covered, like the rest, with the deposit of moths, 
was scattered on the cloth. A watch was lying beside them ; it had stopped 
long, long ago at twelve o’clock, and lay there blank and speechless. It 
was Schneider’s. I knew it again. Alas! alas! type of its owner; the 
busy heart was mute and motionless. I wept; tears seemed to ease my 
heart of the heavy load that was crushing it within my breast. I gathered 
resolution once more, and opened the door of the second chamber. But he 
was not there either. The bed was black with dust—he had slept in it 
when I left him ; and there, tossed and uncovered, it remained as when he 
last arose from it. At the window a table was standing, and on the table 
achair. Some panes of glass were broken, through which the night air 
came down upon me and blew the flame of the candle hither and thither. 
There he had climbed and striven to escape, but the iron bars defied him ; 
he had broken the window, and cried in vain for help; the attendant was 
deaf and infirm, and no soul ever penetrated the grounds of the chateau. 
It was plain, that my study was his tomb. This ccrtainty froze my blood, 
and I trembled in every limb. Now that it was a certainty I felt unable 
to move one step in advance. There was the study door not entirely closed, 
and yet not sufficiently open to reveal aught within. There was his living 
tomb. It must be done! every breath of air through the shattered panes 
threatened to extinguish my light. Better to face the worst than be left 
there in sudden fearful darkness. I groaned involuntarily, started at the 
sound of my own voice. I advanced—I extended my hand. Good God! 
the door resisted me! Yes, there—there across the threshold, lay a dark 
and shapeless mass. I could only open it by main strength, and all strength 
on the instant failed me. Terror tied my tongue. I felt a scream of hor- 
Tor rising to my lips, but had not the power to utter it, and, staggering 
pa | under the burthen, the agonising burthen of supreme fear, I dragged 
myself back again through the rooms, locked the doors, eam | the corridor 
and hall. and out once more among the trees and the moonlight. On I 
went and never once looked back ; out through the great open gates, on 
along the high road. Dread and unnatural strength possessed me. Yes- 
terday I could scarce walk thirty yards without pain and fatigue; now, I 
was insensible to mere bodily grievances. I used the fractured limb with- 
out attending to the exquisite suffering it must have occasioned me. At 
last fatigue overpowered me. I sat down by the roadside. A vehicle 
passed by. The driver saw and assisted me to enter it. At last, after 
many changes and stages, I reached Paris. I have since then wandered 
over Europe. Languedoc and the Chateau Regnier I have not beheld 
since that awful night. I ama pilgrim and an outcast without peace or 
rest,—wandering, a shadow, among men and cities, in some one of which 
I hope to find @ grave.” 

* * * * 

Heinrich 8. I never saw again. From time to time I hear of him as 
having been seen in some far land—three years since he was in Russia, 
and last summer I was told that he had been for a few weeks in Vienna. 
But I know not ; report is ever vague and uncertain. He lives, I fear: 
perhaps the next news may be of his death. I hope so ; for life is terrible 
with him. May he die in peace !—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





HYPATIA. 


He hurried down the alley, to the tower door, at which Wulf had pro- 
mised to meet him. It was half open, and in the dusk he could see a figure 
standing in the door-way. He sprang up the steps, and found, not Wulf 
but ee am. . 

“ Let me pass! 

“* Wherefore ?”’ 

He made no answer, tried to push past her. 

“Fool, fool, fool!’ whispered the hag, holding the door against him 
with all her strength. ‘ Where are your fellow-kidnappers? Where are 
your band of monks ?”’ 

Philammon started back. How had she discovered his plan? 

“ Ay—where are they? Besotted boy! Have you not seen enough of 
monkery this afternoon that you must try still to make that poor girl even 
such a one as yourselves? Ay, you “od root out your own human natures 
if you will, and make yourselves devils in trying to become angels: but 
woman she is, and woman she shall live and die !”’ 

“ Let me pass!” cried Philammon, furiously. 

“ Raise your voice—and I raise mine, and then your life is not worth a 
moment’s purchase. Fool, do you think I speak as a Jewess? Ispeak as 
& woman—asanun! I was a nun once, madman ; the iron entered into 
my soul!—God do so to me, and more also, if it ever enter into another 
soul while I can prevent it! You shall not have her! I will strangle 
her with my own hand first!” And turning from him, she darted up the 
winding stair. 

He followed : but the intense passion of the old hag hurled her onward 
with the strength and speed of a young Menad. Once Philammon was 
near passing her. But he recollected that he did not know his way, and 
contented himself with keeping close behind, and making the fugitive his 


— 1 

Stair after stair she flew upward, till she turned suddenly into a cham- 
ber door. Philammon paused. A few feet above him the open sky showed 
at the stair-head. They were close, then, to the roof! One moment more, 
and the hag dartei out of the room again, and turned to flee upward still. 
Philammon caught her by the arm, hurled her back into the empty cham- 
ber, shut the door upon her ; and with a few bounds gained the roof, and 
met Pelagia face to face. 

“ Come !”’ he breathlessly. “ Now is the moment! 
they are all below!” and he seized her hand. 

ut Pelagia only recoiled. 

“No, no,” whispered she in answer, “I cannot, cannot—he has forgiven 
om all, = and a wd ever : And ee just as he is in danger, when 

ma wounded.— eaven! would you hav 
base at to tear him?” 2 you have me do any thing so 

“ arling sister!’ cried Philammon, in an agonized 
voles *thtab tthe doom of sin! Think of the pains of hell !” 43 

“ I have thought of them this day: and I do not believe you! No—I 
do not! God is not so cruel as you say! And if he were :—to lose my 
love, that is hell! Let me burn hereafter, if I do but keep him now !” 

Philammon stood stupified and shuddering. All his own early doubts 

across him like a thunderbolt, when in the temple-cave he had seen 
those painted ladies at their revels, and shuddered, and asked himself, were 
ae Sraieg Lae. and nr te 
once a ; and throwing himself on his knees 

fore her, covered her hands with kisses, wildl entreating : but in <= ng 

“ What is this!” thundered a voice—not Miriam's but the Amal’s. He 
was a. —- — eis te a. 

m e! 'e a: “ 

PE ore caneeete gia ; is my brother, my brother 


“What does he here?” cried the Amal, who instantly ‘devined the 
. Pelagia was silent. 


Come, while 











collapsed, two distinct plunges broke the dark sullen water, and then 
all was still but the awakened ripple, lapping angrily against the 
wall. 

Pelagia gazed down one moment more ; and then, with a shriek which 
rang along roof and river, she turned and fied down the stairs, and out 
into the darkness of the night. 

Five minutes afterwards, Philammon, dripping, bruised, and bleeding, 
was crawling up the water-steps at the lower end of the lane. A woman 
rushed from the postern door, and stood on the quay edge, gazing with 
clasped hands into the canal. The moon fell full on her face. It was 
Pelagia. She saw him, knew him, and recoiled. 

“ Sister !—my sister! Forgive me !” 

‘“‘ Murderer?” she shrieked, and dashing aside his outspread hands, fled 
wildly up the passage. 

The way was blocked with bales of merchandize, but the dancer bound- 
ed over them like a deer ; while Philammon, half stunned by his fall, and 
blinded by his dripping locks, stumbled, fell, and lay unable to rise. She 
held on for a few yards towards the torchlit mob, which was surging and 
roaring in the main street above, then turned suddenly into a side a 
and vanished ; while Philammon lay groaning upon the pavement, with- 
out a hope or a purpose upon earth. 

Five minutes more, Wulf was gazing over the broken parapet, at the 
head of twenty terrified spectators, male and female, whom Pelagia’s shriek 
had summoned. 

He alone suspected that Philammon had been there ; and shuddering 
at the thought of what might have happened, he kept his secret. 

But all new that Pelagia had been on the tower; all had seen the 
Amal go up thither. Where were they now? And why was the little 
postern gate found open, and shut only just in time to prevent the mob’s 
entrance? 

Wulf stood, revolving in a brain but too well practised in such cases, all 
possible contingencies of death and horror. At last— 

“ A rope and a light, Smid!’ he almost whispered. 

They were brought, and Wulf, resisting all the entreaties of the younger 
men to allow them to go on the perilous search, lowered himself through 
the breach. 

He was about two-thirds down, when he shook the rope, and called in a 
stifled voice, to those above— 

* Haul up. I have seen enough.” 

Breathless with curiosity and fear, they hauled him up. He stood 
among them for a few moments, silent, as if stunned by the weight of some 
enormous woe. 

“Ts he dead ?” 

Odin has taken his son home, wolves of the Goths!” And he held 
out his right hand to the awestruck ring, and burst into an agony of weep- 
ing....A clotted tress of long fair hair lay in his palm. 

It was snatched, handed from man to man....One after another re- 
cognised the beloved golden locks. And then, to the utter astonishment 
of the girls who stood round, the great simple hearts, too brave to be 
ashamed of tears, broke out, and wailed like children....Their Amal! 
Their heavenly man! Odin’s own son, their joy, and pride, and glory! 
their “kingdom of heaven,” as his name declared him, who was all that 
each wished to be, and more, and yet belonged to them, bone of their bone, 
flesh of their flesh! Ah, it is bitter to all true human hearts to be robbed 
of its ideal, even though that ideal, be that of a mere wild bull, and 
soulless gladiator...... 

At last Smid spoke— 

“Heroes, this is Odin’s doom ; and the Allfather is just. Had we lis- 
tened to Prince Wulf four months, ago, this had never been. We have 
been cowards and sluggards, and Odin is angry with his children. Let us 
wee be Prince Wulf’s men, and follow him to-morrow where he 
will !’ 

Wulf grasped his outstretched hand lovingly— 

“No, Smid, son of Troll! These words are not yours to speak. Agil- 
mund son of Cniva, Goderic son of Emenric, you are Balts, and to you the 
succession appertains. Draw lots here, which of you shall be our chief- 
tain.’ 

“No! no! Wulf,” cried both the youths at once. 
you are the Sagaman! We are not worthy ; we have been cowards and 
sluggards, like the rest. Wolves of the Goths, follow the Wolf, even 
though he lead you to the land of the giants !”’ 

A roar of applause followed. 

“ Lift him on the shield,’ cried Goderic, tearing off his buckler. “ Lift 
him on the shield! Hail, Wulf king! Wulf, king of Egypt!’’ 

And the rest of the Goths, attracted by the noise, rushed up the tower- 
stairs, in time to join in the mighty shout of “ Wulf, king of Egypt !”’—as 
careless of the vast multitude, which yelled and surged without as boys 
are of the snow against the widow pane. 

“No!” said Wulf, solemnly, as he stood on the uplifted shield. “IfI 
be indeed your king, and ye my men, wolves of the Goths, to-morrow we 
go forth of this place, hated of Odin, rank with the innocent blood of 
the Alruna Maid. Will you go?’ 

“To the gates of Muspelheim !’’ shouted the men. 

“ You will not leave us to be murdered ?” cried one of the girls. 
mob are breaking the gates already !”’ 

“ Silence, silly one! Men—we have one thing to do. The Amal must 
not to go to Valhalla, without fair attendance.” 

“Not the poor girls?” said Agilmund, who took for granted that Wulf 
would wish to celebrate the Amal’s funeral in true Gothic fashion by a 
slaughter of slaves. 

“No....One of them I saw behave this very afternoon worthy ofa 
Vala. And they, too—they may make hero’s wives after all, yet..... 
Women are better than I fancied, even the worst of them. No. Go down, 
heroes, and throw the gates open; and call the Greek hounds to the fu- 
neral supper of a son of Odin.” 

“ Throw the gates open?” 

“Yes. Goderic, take a dozen men, and be ready in the east hall. Agil- 
mund, go with a dozen to the west side of the court—there in the kitchen, 
and wait till you hear my war-cry. Smid, and the rest of you come with 
me through the stables to the gate—as silent as Hela.” 

And they went down to meet, full on the stairs below, old Miriam. 

Breathless aud exhausted by her exertion, she had fallen heavily before 
Philammon’sstrong arm, and lying half stunned for awhile, recovered just 
in time to meet her doom. 

She knew that it was come, and faced it like herself. 

“Take the witch !’’ said Wulf, slowly—“ Take the corrupter of heroes— 
the cause of all our sorrows.”’ 

Miriam looked at him with a quiet smile. 

“The witch is accustomed long ago to hear fools lay on her the con- 
sequences of their own lust and laziness.’’ 

“ Hew her down, Smid, son of Troll, that she may pass the Amal’s soul 
upon her way to Nifiheim.”’ 

Smid did it ; but so terrible were the eyes which glared upon him from 
those sunken sockets, that his sight was dazzled. The axe turned aside, 
and struck her shoulder. She reeled, but did not fall. 

“It is enough,” she said, quietly. 

“The accursed Grendel’s daughter numbed my arm,” said Smid. “ Let 
her go! Noman shall say that I struck a woman twice.” 

‘“ Nidhogg waits for her, soon or late,”’ answered Wulf. 

And Miriam, coolly foldi ig her shawl around her, turned and walked 
steadily down the stair? while all men breathed more freely, as if deliver- 
ed from some accursed and supernatural spell. 

“ And now,’’ said Wulf, “ to your posts, and vengeance !”’ 

The mob had weltered and howled ineffectually around the house for 
some half hour, But the lofty walls, opening on the street only by a few 
narrow windows in the higher stories, rendered it an impregnable fortress. 
Suddenly, the iron gates were drawn back, disclosing to the front rank the 


“You are the hero! 


“The 


iring appeal : and in a moment, neither knew how, the | 


court, glaring — and silent and ghastly in the moonlight. For an in- 
stant they recoiled, with a sudden horror and dread of treachery : but the 
mass behind prest them onward, and in swept the murderers of Hypatia, 
till the court was full of choking wretches, surging against the walls and 
pillars in aimless fury. And then, from under the archway on each side, 
rushed a body of tall armed men, driving back all incomers more; the 
gates slid together again upon their grooves, and the wild beasts of Alex- 
andria were trapped at last. 

And then began a murder grim and great. From three different doors 
issued a line of Goths, whose helmets and mail-shirts made them invul- 
nerable to the clumsy weapons of the mob, and began hewing their way 
right through the living mass, helpless from their close-packed array. 
True, they were but as one to ten; but what are ten curs before a lion ? 
-++-And the moon rose higher and higher, staring down ghastly and un- 
moved upon that doomed court of the furies, and still the bills and swords 
hewed on and on, and the Goths drew the corpses, as they found room, 
towards a ghastly pile in the midst, where old Wulf sate upon a heap of 
slain, singing the praises of the Amal and the glories of Valhalla, while 
the shrieks of his lute rose shrill above the shrieks of the flying and the 
wounded, and its wild waltztime danced and rollicked on swifter and 
swifter as the old singer maddened, in awful mockery of the terror and the 
agony around. 

And so, by men and purposes which recked not of her, as is the wont of 
Providence, was the blood of Hypatia avenged in part that night. 

In part only. For Peter the Reader, and his especial associates, were 
safe in sanctuary at the Cesareium, clinging to the altar. Terrified at the 
storm which they had raised, and fearing the consequences of an attack 
upon the palace, they had left the mob to run riot at its will ; and escaped 
the sword of the Goths to be reserved for a more awful punishment— 
impunity. 

CHAPTER XXX. AND LAST—EVERY MAN TO HIS OWN PLACE, 

It was near midnight. Raphael had been sitting some three hours in 
Miriam’s inner chamber, waiting in vain for her return. To recover, if 
possible, his ancestral wealth ; to convey it, without a day’s delay, to Cy- 
rene ; and if possible, to persuade the poor old Jewess to accompany him, 
and there to soothe, to guide, if possible to convert her, was his next pur- 
pose :—at all events, with or without his wealth, to flee from that accursed 
city. And he counted impatiently the slow hours and minutes which de- 
tained him in an atmosphere which seemed reeking with innocent blood, 
| black with the louring curse of an avenging God. More than once, un- 
able to bear the thought, he rose to depart, and leave his wealth behind : 
but he was checked again by the thought of his own past life. How had 
he added his own sin to the great heap of Alexandrian wickedness! How 
had he tempted others, pampered others, in evil! Good God! how 
had he not only done evil with all his might, but had pleasure in those 
who did the same! And now, now he was reaping the fruit of his own de- 
vices. For years past, merely to please his lust of power, his misanthropic 
scorn, he had been making that wicked Orestes wickeder than even he was 
by his own base will and nature ; and his puppet had avenged itself upon 
him! He, he had prompted him to ask Hypatia’s hand....... He had 
laid, half in sport, half in envy of her excellence, that foul plot against the 
only human being whom he loved........and he had destroyed her! He, 
and not Peter, was the murderer of Hypatia! True, he had never meant 
her death........No; but had he not meant for her worse than death? 
He had never foreseen........No; but only because he did not choose to 
foresee. He had chosen to be a god, to kill and to make alive by his own 
will and law ; and behold he had become a devil by that very act. Who 
can—and who dare, even if he could—withdraw the sacred veil from those 
bitter agonies of inward shame and self-reproach, made all the more 
intense by his clear and undoubting knowledge that he was forgiven?— 
What dread of punishment, what blank despair, could have pierced that 
great heart so deeply as did the thought that the God whom he had hated 
and defied had returned him good for evil, and rewarded him not accord- 
ing to his iniquities? That discovery, as Ezekiel of old had warned his 
forefathers, filled up the cup of his self-loathing..... ...To have found at 
last the hated and dreaded name of God—and found that it was Love! 
+++++-To possess Victoria, a living, human likeness, however imperfect, 
of that God ; and to possess in her a home, a duty, a purpose, a fresh clear 
life of righteous labour, perhaps of final victory......That was his pun- 
ishment—that was the brand of Cain upon his forehead ; and he felt it 
greater than he could bear. 

But at least there was one thing to be done. Where he had sinned, there 
he must make amends ; not asa propitiation, not even as restitution...... 
but oy as a confession of the truth which he had found. And as his 
purpose shaped itself, he longed and prayed that Miriam might return, and 
make it possible. 

And Miriam did return. He heard her pass slowly through the outer 
room, hear from the girls who was within, order them out of the apart- 
ments, close the outer door upon them ; at last she entered, and said 

uietly :— 
6 Welcome! I have expected you. You could not surprise old Miriam. 
The teraph told me, last night, that you would be here’’...... 

Did she see the smile of incredulity upon Raphael’s face, or was it some 
sudden pang of conscience which made her cry out-- 

“ ......No! Idid not! Inever expected you. I am a liar, a miser- 
able old liar, who cannot speak the truth, even ifI try! Only look kind! 
Smile at me, Raphael !—Raphael come back at last to his poor, miserable, 
villanous old mother! Smile on me but once, my beautiful, my son! my 
son !”” 


And springing to him, she clasped him in her arms. 
* Your son ?”’ , 
“Yes my son! Safe at last. Mine at last. Ican prove it now! The 


son of my womb, though not the son of my vows!” And she laughed hy- 
sterically. “My child, my heir, for whom I have toiled and hoarded for 
three and thirty years! Quick! here are my keys. In that cabinet are 
all my papers—all I have is yours. Your jewels are safe, buried with 
mine. The negro woman, Eudamon’s wife, knows where. I made her 
swear secrecy upon her little wooden idol, and Christian as she is, she has 
been honest. Make her rich for life. She hid your poor old mother, and 
kept her safe to see her boy come home. But give nothing to her little 
husband, he is a bad fellow, and beats her........Go, quick! take your 
riches, and away!......No, stay one moment—just one little moment, 
that the poor old wretch may feast her eyes with the sight of her darling 
once more before she dies !’’ f ‘ 

“ Before you die? Yourson? God of my fathers, what is the meaning 
of all this, Miriam? This morning I was the son of Ezra the merchant of 
Antioch!” 

‘“‘ His son and heir, his son and heir! He knew all at last. We 
told him on his death-bed ! I swear that we told him, and he adopted 

ou.” 

“We! Who?” ‘ 

“‘ His wife and I. He craved for a child, the old miser, and we gave 
him one—a better one than ever came to his family. But he loved you, 
accepted you, though he did know all. He was afraid of being laughed 
at after he was dead—afraid of having it known that he was childless, the 
old dotard. No—he was right—true Jew in that, after all!” 

“ Who was my father, then?” interrupted Raphael, in utter bewilder- 
ment. 

The old woman laughed a laugh so long and wild, that Raphael shud- 
dered. 

‘« Sit down at your mother’s feet. Sit down....just to please the poor 
old thing. Even if you do not believe her, just play at being her child, 
her darling, for a minute before she dies; and she will tell you all.... 
perhaps there istime yet.... 

And he sat down....‘‘ What if this incarnation of all wickedness were 
really my mother ?....And yet why should I shrink thus proudly from the 
notion? Am I so pure myself as to deserve a purer mother ?”’....And the 
old woman laid her hand fondly on his head, and her skinny fingers played 
with his soft locks as she spoke hurriedly and thick. 

“ Of the house of Jesse, of the seed of Solomon ; not a rabbi from 
Babylon to Rome dare deny that! A king’s daughter I am, and a king’s 
heart I had, and have, like Solomon’s own, my son !....A kingly heart 
...1t made me dread and scorn to be a slave, a plaything, a soulless doll, 
such as Jewish women are condemned to be by their tyrants, the men. 
craved for wisdom, renown, power—power—power ; and my nation refused 
them to me because, forsooth, I wasa woman! Sol left them. I went 
to the Christian priests....They gave me what I asked....they gave me 
more....they pampered my woman’s vanity, my pride, my self-will, my 
scorn of wedded bondage, and bade me be a saint, the judge of angels and 
archangels, the bride of God! Liars! liars! And so—if you laugh, at 
kill me, Raphael—and so Miriam, the daughter of Jonathan—Mitiem > 
the house of David—-Miriam, the descendant of Ruth and Rac . , 0 
Rachel and Sara, became a Christian nun, and shut herself A oO see 
visions and dream of dreams, and fatten her own mad antones —_ 
the impious fancy that she was the spouse of the Nesarene, ua Dar- 
Joseph, whom she called Jehovah-Ishi——silence! If nw “ap na 1 = 
ment, it may be too late. Ihear them calling me already ; oh m f 
them promise not to take me before I had told all to my son—the son 0 
my shame !” 
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«« Who calls you ?” asked Ra 

n, unheeding— 

ne But they lied, lied, lied! I found them out that day... .Do not look 
up at me, and I will tell youall. There was a riot—a fight anes Be 
Christian devils and the Heathen devils—and the convent was sacked, | 
Raphael, my son!—Sacked!....Then I found out their cenphone. >. | 
Oh God! I shreiked to Him, Raphael! I called on him to rend 7 ea 
yens and come down—to pour out his thunderbolts upon them—to cleav . 
the earth and devour them—to save the wretched helpless girl pee / 
him, who had given up father, mother, kinsfolk, wealth, the lig - 0 
heaven, womanhood itself for him—-who worshipped, meditated over Him, 
dreamed of him night and day.....And, Rapdael, He did not hear me.... 
He did not hear me....did not hear me!....And then I knew it all for a 
lie! a lie!” } 

“ And you knew it for what it is 


1”? cried Raphael nome his oo as 
thought of Victoria, and felt every vein burn with righteous wrath. 
—_ There was no mistaking that 7 was there’... -For nine months I | 
was mad. And then your voice,my baby, my joy, my pride—that brought 
me to myself once more. And I shook off the dust of my feet against 
those Galilean priests, and went back tomy own nation, where God had | 
set me from the beginning. I made them—the Rabbis, my father, my | 
kin—I made them all receive me. They could not stand before my eye. | 
I can make people do what I will, Raphael! I could—I could make you 
Emperor now, if I had but time left! I went back. I palmed you off on 
Ezra as his son. I and his wife, and made him believe that you had been } 
born to him while he was in Byzantium.....And then—to live for you: 
And I did live for you. For you I travelled from India to the tin-isles of | 
the ocean, seeking wealth. For you toiled, hoarded, lied, intrigued, won | 
money by every means, no matter how base—for was it not for you? And 
I have conquered! You are the richest Jew south of the Mediterranean, | 
you, my son! And you deserve your wealth. You have your mother’s | 
soul in you, my boy! I watched you, gloried in you, in your cunning, 
your daring, your learning, your contempt for these Gentile hounds. You 
felt the Royal blood of Solomon within you. You felt that you were a 
oung lion of Judah, and they the jackals who followed to feed upon your 
eavings. And now, now! Your only danger is past t The cunning 
woman is gone. the sorceress who tried to take my young lion in her pit- 
fall, and has falleninto the midst of it herself ; and he is safe, and returned 
to take the nations for a prey and grind their bones to powder, as it is 
written, “he couched like a lion, he lay down like a lioness’s whelp, and 

who dare rouse him up ?” 

“ Stop!’ said Raphael, “I must speak! 
love me, as you expect me to love you, answer! 

ath? Speak!” ; 
Did I sot tell you that I was no more a Christian! Had I remained 
one--who can tell what I might not have done? All I, the Jewess, dure 
do was—Fool that Iam! I have forgotten all this time the proof—the 

roof ’— 
" “JT need no proof, mother. Your words are enough,” said Raphael, as 
he clapsed her hand between his own, and pressed it to his burning fore- 
head. But the old woman hurried on—“ See ! See the black agate which 
you gave her in your madness!” 

“ How did you obtain that ?” ; 

“TI stole it—stole it, my son ; as thieves steal, and are crucified for steal- 
ing. What was the chance of the cross to a mother yearning for her 
child ?—To a mother who put round her baby’s neck. three-and-thirty 
black years ago, that broken agate, and kept the other half next her own 
heart by day and night ?—See! See how they fit. Look, and believe 
your poor old sinful mother? Look, I say !” and she thrust the talisman 
into his hands. 

‘“‘ Now, let me die! I vowed never to tell this secret but to 
to tell it to you, until the night I died. Farewell, my son. Kiss me but 
once—once, my child, my joy! Oh, this makes up for all! Makes up 
even for that day, the last on which I ever dreamed myself the Bride of 
the Nazarene !” 

Raphael felt that he must speak, now or never. Though it cost him the 
loss of all his wealth, and a mother’s curse, he must speak. And not dar- 
ing to look up he said gently : 

“ Men have lied to you about Him, mother: but has he ever lied to you 
about himself? He did not lie to me, when he sent me out into the world 
to find a man, and sent me back again to you with the good news, that 
The Man is born into the world.” 

But to his astonishment, instead of the burst of bigoted indignation 
which he had expected, Miriam answered in a low, confused, abstracted 
voice— 











Mother! I must! As you 
Had you a hand in her 


ou, never 


sed ; but after a sirens shudder she ran | ject, as an act of justice to their besmoked neighbours, we ought to notice 





“ And did He send you hither? Well--that was more like what I used 
to fancy him....A grand thing it would be after all—to have a Jew the 
king of heaven and earth!....Well—I shall know soon.....I loved him 
once.....and perhaps....perhaps....” 

Why did her head drop heavily upon his shoulder? He turned—a dark 
stream of blood was flowing from her lips. He sprang to his feet. The 
girls rushed in. They tore open her shawl, and saw the ghastly wound, 
which she had hidden with such iron resolution to the last. But it 
was too late. Miriam the daughter of Solomon was gone to her own 

lace. * 7 * * * 
(Conclusion next week.) 





IS THE SMOKE-NUISANCE CURABLE ? 


It is really provoking that, at a time when so much is being said, writ- 
ten, and done in relation to sanitary improvement, our manufacturers 
leave unanswered the question: Is the smoke-nuisance curable? Nay, they 
need not answer the question at all—the nuisance is curable ; and it is too 
bad that our great firms should still continue to pour forth volumes of 
black smoke into the air, heedless of the social mischiefs they are spread- 
ing around them. Itis too bad; for they are not called upon to make 
pecuniary sacrifice, or to lessen the efficiency of their work, or to bend to 
an unreasoning despotism, or to patronise any one crotchety inventor, or 
to prop up any languishing patent, or to benefit one town at the expense 
of another, or to use one kind of fuel asa substitute for another. They 
are only asked to take a little trouble to put a little money in their own 
pockets, and to leave the atmosphere a little in the state in which Provi- 
dence has vouchsafed it to us. 

It is not without sufficient ground that we once again direct attention 
to this subject. On two former occasions we advocated the adoption of 
means for removing, or at anyrate lessening, the smoke-nuisance ; and as 
some ground-work on which to build our advocacy, we stated what had 

en done in our own establishment, as printers on a somewhat extensive 
seale at Edinburgh. For those who may not have the former articles at 
hand to refer to, we will just recapitulate a few facts. The steam-engine, 
a high-pressure one, was originally constructed for ten horse-power ; but 
now, by some improvements, it works at the rate of fifty strokes per min- 
ute, and is raised to about twenty horse-power. This engine, working 
smoothly and steadily, moves eleven printing-machines, some hydraulic 
pumps, and other apparatus. Among other things, it turns a shaft which 
acts on an apparatus at the furnace to consume the smoke. This piece of 
mechanism, called Jukes’s Patent Smoke-consuming Apparatus, was sup- 
plied in 1848, previous to which the coal was shovelled into the furnace in 
the usual way. The expense of the Jukes’s apparatus was £100—the 
Whee — regulated by the size of furnace, horse-power of the engine. 
ms = dyigeene ye in the furnace in the year preceding this alteration, was 
nn fem and in the year and a half next following the change, it was 

ons, equivalent to 264 tons per year. Now, even at this limit, twenty 
tons of coal per year in Edinburgh afforded a handsome interest on an ex- 
pended capital of £100. But the matter did not end here ; with the aid 
of the 284 tons we printed 7,200,000 sheets, whereas with the aid of the 
264 tons (and the Jukes’s apparatus), we printed 8,500,000 sheets—one 
ton to about 25,000 sheets in the former case, and one ton to about 32,000 
sheets in the latter. It is therefore quite evident that, in so far as regards 
the consumption of coal, we have been gainers rather than losers by the 
change. And how far has the change been successful in respect to the im- 
mediate object in view? We stated in 1850, in 1851, and we now state 
again in 1853, that not only has there been a steady ‘saving of fuel, but 
that there is scarcely any smoke produced in our furnace. The chimney 
furnishes the requisite outlet for the gases; but very little smoke accom- 
panies them—for the greater part of the day, nota single particle. Smoke, 
as most persons are now perhaps aware, consists mainly of fine particles 
of carbon, which constitute “ blacks,” or soot, when they fall ; but it is 





owing to some defect in the construction or management of the furnace 
that any unconsumed carbon finds its way from the furnace to the chim: 
ney ; and Jukes’s apparatus is one among many patented contrivances | 
for removing this defect. In respect to our own furnace, the brickwork | 
requires somewhat more frequent repair than under the former system, | 
owing to the greater efficiency of the fire ; but this is more than counter- | 
balanced by a saving of half a man’s time, the engine-man being less fre- 
quently called to attend to the furnace than before. All things taken into 
account, we consider that we save that which is equivalent to a ton of 
coal per week—no small matter with a twenty-horse engine. 
In regretting the backwardness of manufacturers to attend to this sub- 





of the present paper. : ms 

Although this matter of smoke-prevention had come incidentally under 
the notice of the legislature, very little was done till the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry by the House of Commons in 1843. The committee 
examined a considerable number of manufacturers and men of science, in- 
cluding Mr. Muntz, Dr. Ure, Mr. Wircks, Dr. D. B. Reid, Mr. Wye Wil- 
liams, Mr. Jukes, Mr. Houldsworth, Sir Edward Parry, Dr. Arnctt, Mr. 
Solly, Professor Brande, and Dr. Faraday. The balance of evidence was 
very decided in favour of the possibility of avoiding the smoke nuisance, 
and of the «lesirableness of so doing. Mr. Beckett, the member for Leeds, 
stated that the manufacturers of that town had voluntarily agreed to form 
an association for the purpose ; and that already much good had resulted 
from it. The scientific men examined, by pointing out how smoke is pro- 
duced, pointed out, at the same time, the means by which the evil might 
be remedied ; while the practical men discussed the relative value of dif- 
ferent contrivances for producing the required effect. It transpired, in the 
course of the inquiry, that associations had been formed in many of our 
large towns to attack the smoke-nuisance, and that in Bradford the results 
had been decidedly advantageous ; one manufacturer in that town saved 
21 per cent. of coal by the use of Billingley’s apparatus. When Dr. Moles- 
worth, vicar of Rochdale, set on foot an association in Manchester, a paper 
was issued by it to the public, to the effect that “ in Manchester there are 
nearly 500 chimneys discharging masses of the densest smoke; the nui- 
sance has risen to an intolerable pitch, and is annually increasing ; the air 
is rendered visibly impure, and no doubt unhealthy, abounding in soot, 
soiling the clothes and furniture of the inhabitants, and destroying the 
beauty and fertility of the gardens, as well as the foliage and vendure of 
the country. It would be easy to furnish a long list of the evil effects 
arising from the excess of smoke. It may, however, for the present, be 
sufficient to say, that by the general adoption of some of the recent in- 
ventions for the consumption or prevention of smoke, it has been calcula- 
ted that there would be a saving to the inhabitants of Manchester, in dress, 
furniture, soap, washing, &c., of at least £100,000 per annum, besides the 
additional comfort arising from a purer atmosphere.” Dr. Molesworth 
here speaks of the saving to be effected indirectly ; but many of the wit- 
nesses examined before the committee, proved the saving by actual econo- 
my in the use of coal in the furnace itself. The three things ought to be 
urged simultaneously—the saving in fuel, the saving in indirect modes, and 
the moral advantages resulting from cleanliness. : 

Without dwelling on the details of evidence. we may simply state, that 
the committee were satisfied of the practicability of greatly reducing. if 
not altogether removing, the smoke-nuisance. The committee did not 
hesitate to recommend that a bill should be brought in, ‘to prohibit the 
produetion of smoke from furnaces and steam-engines.”’ we! 

In 1844, when the Health of Towns’ Commission was holding its sit- 
tings, Mr. Thomas Cubitt, the leviathan builder of Belgravia, insisted very 
strongly on the possibility, the economical urgency, and the moral honesty 
of battling against the smoke-nuisance. There is much thoughtfulness in 
these few words: “If persons come from a country district, when they 
come first to London, they have frequently cleanly habits; the women are 
very careful about their linen when tkey first come up toLondon. A man, 
coming with his family from a country district, have their linen much more 
nice than after they have been in town longer; theY~have been more ac- 
customed to a clear atmosphere, and their habits are better ; but after the 
have been sometime here, they feel that they cannot conquer their difficul- 
ties with the dirt, and they yield to circumstances.” Speaking as a builder, 
Mr. Cubitt asserted that Lintes smoke interferes injuriously with London 
trade, inasmuch as delicate and rich paper-hanging, house-painting, and 
upholstery, are looked at with much misgiving by many who would pur- 
chase them, were it not for the dismal effects of the blacks, which settle on 
everything in the metropolis. 

In 1845, another committee of the House of Commons examined this 
subject, and accumulated yet more evidence in support of the principle. 
The iron-smelters, the distillers, and others, pointed out reasons why they 
ought to be exempted from the operation of any law on the subject—for it 
was in connection with a proposed smoke act that the committee sat. But 
there is always tendency enough among men to escape from laws which 
control their neighbours ; and those who feared that the change might oc- 
casion them a little expense, almost fell in love with the smoke, declaring 
that it hurt neither them nor their neighbours, nor their ciothes nor their 
gardens. Attempts made to pass a smoke-prevention act, were frustrated 
in the House of Commons ; but when the Health of Towns’ Act was pas- 
sed, a door was opened through which each town might, at its own time 
and in its own way, attack the sooty enemy. Some towns, by virtue of 
local acts, had before obtained a certain degree of power in this matter ; 
and others have since obtained the power by clauses in their “ health’ 
acts. There is, therefore, so far as the legislature is concerned, a fair field 
before us ; and it rests with the principal inhabitants of our manufactur- 
ing towns to do their duty to themselves and their neighbours. 

No one will attribute to us an intention to “ write up” any particular 
smoke-apparatus. We spoke of Jukes’s, from practical knowledge of its 
action and effects ; but there are more than twenty patented contrivances, 
and a still greater number not patented—all of which have a right to work 
their way into use according totheir merits. There is a significant differ- 
ence between smoke-consumption and smoke-prevention ; and this differ- 
ence marks the principle of different contrivances. In some arrangements 
of furnace, the heated smoke meets with a fresh supply of air at a particu- 
lar point, sufficient to kindle and consume it—this is smoke-consumption ; 
but there are others, in which the fuel is so supplied as to ignite before it 
has time to assume the form of smoke—this is smoke-prevention. As we 
briefly explained in the former article, Jukes’s apparatus is one of those 
which aim at the smoke-prevention principle. The coal is admitted in a 
continuous stream from a hopper ; but so little advances forward at a time, 
that it is seized on by the fire and becomes instantaneously a red mass ; 
thus, no time is allowed for the smoke to be formed. A more beautiful and 
complete adaptation in practical science could scarcely be imagined, and 
exceedingly worthy of attention. 

Among other towns, Birmingham sought to control the smoke-nuisance 


by local corporate powers, same years before the passing of the Health of 


Towns’ Act; and the report of the committee who had this subject under 
their charge, showed how much could be done and how much had been 
done by 1851, In that year, there were no less than 264 furnaces in Bir- 
mingham, having 224 chimneys, in which smoke-apparatus of some kind or 
other was employed ; leaving only 55 factory-chimneys in the town utter] 
without The patented contrivances by Beddington, Williams, and Hall, 
are those mostly used in Birmingham. The committee compared two 
rolling-mill furnaces, two nail-mill furnaces, aud two screw-mill furnaces, 
to obtain fair comparisons of the effects produced by the adoption or the 
non-adoption of smoke-consuming apparatus. The result is striking: in 
an average of the three pairs of furnaces, there was five times as many 
minutes’ smoke per hour in the one series as in the other ; and the smoky 
chimneys consumed more than double the quantity of coal consumed by 
the others, for every horse-power obtained. These inferior furnaces must, 
however, have been either more than usually bad, or wretchedly managed, 
to render such comparative results possible. In a town where coal can be 
had for manufacturing purposes at six shillings per ton, a saving in fuel 
would not be important, if any inconveniences of moment appeared on the 
other side ; but there does not seem to be any proof that the Birmingham 
factories are less efficient or less-easily managed with than without the 
use of smoke-consuming furnaces ; and, therefore, allowing that the fuel 
saved will pay for the apparatus, there is a clear gain of all the advanta- 
ges which a town experiences by a lessening of smoke—less soiling of per- 
son, dress, furniture, and houses ; less consumption of soap, less wear and 
tear of linen ; less withering of trees and spoiling of gardens ; less weak- 
ening of eyes and choking of lungs ; less opposition to the good old maxim, 
that “cleanliness is next to godliness,” 

In Manchester, the advance within the last few years has been very 
great. At first, the manufacturers viewed the town-council’s proceedings 
with some jealousy ; but as fair-play was observed, as the members of the 
council—most of them manufacturers—honestly fined each other for breaches 
of the rule, the use of smoke-preventing contrivances gradually spread. 
A large Manchester firm works with 216 horse-power, and consequently 
consumes a large quantity of coal: it has been lately stated, that this firm 
have saved 1700 tons of coal per annum by the use of smoke-consuming 
apparatus in their furnaces! It was chiefly by new and improved boilers 
that this was effected—for many of the contrivances refer rather to the 
boilers than to apparatus applied to them—and these boilers were entirely 
paid for in twenty-two months by the saving of coal. Mr. Houldsworth, a 
distinguished manufacturer, has ately calculated that Manchester would 
save from L.200,000 to L.300,000 a year by the adoption of these reform- 
ge ger tes 

he authorities of the city of York adopted an excellent plan, when 
they took up this subject in 1852. They placed themselves in communica- 
tion with the principal towns in which the reform had been commenced, 
and sought all the information which could be obtained respecting the 
mechanical, the sanitary, and the legislative features of the subject. On 
the body of information thus gained, they propose to adopt such plans as 
may give the fine old city of York the benefit of this purification. 





These signs of activity being observable, it may seem strange that we 
opened this paper with such urgency ; but when it is seen how listlessly 
the second city in Great Britain is looking on, how little Glasgow has done 
im this march towards improvement ; when it is remembered, too, that the 
towns which have really taken the matter up in earnest bear but a small 
ratio to those which have not, a little gentle pressure may not be without 
its use. The Glasgow manufacturers have not done themselves credit in 
this smoke-reform. The corporate authorities sought to found certain ar- 
rangements on a local statute passed in 1827. This statute specified the 
dimensions which furnaces and chimneys ought to present, according to 
the opinions then in vogue, and established an ordeal. by which all persons 
might be compelled to avoid smoke-production in manufacturing establish- 
ments within two miles of the Cross at Glasgow. It is evident that these 
clauses of the statute became a dead-letter ; and an attempt was made in 
1850 to throw some new life into them. The Police Board issued circulars 
to the principal manufacturers, and caused inquiries to be made into the 
various modes of applying smoke-consuming apparatus. In December of 
that year, they published a report descriptive of three kinds of ap tus 
then actually in use in Glasgow, on the patents of Mr. Jukes, Mr. 
son, and Mr. Beddington, respectively—a | of which were spoken of favour- 
ably by those who were then using them. The board then held weekly- 
meetings, to which 300 manufacturing firms were invited, for mutual con- 
sideration and suggestion ; about half the number took notice of the 
invitation, and a large portion out of this half expressed some sort of wil- 
lingness to adopt smoke-consuming apparatus, but without giving a pledge 
thereto. Scarcely any addition being made to the number of those who 
conformed to the new order of things, the board availed themseves of @ 
clause of their statute, and appointed an inspector. Thisinspector visited 
no less than 500 establishments in Glasgow, mainly with a view to induce 
the owners, by friendly representations, to adopt smoke-consuming ap- 
paratus, and thus obviate the necessity for any compulsory proceedings 
on the part of the board. A report made to the board in 1851 by the in- 
spector, Mr. Muir, gives a curious insight into the motives which seem to 
actuate the bulk of manufacturers in this matter. “Tbe whole body of 
smoke-producers may be comprised under one or other of two classes : 
first, those who are willing to adopt really effective means; and second, 
those who are unwilling. There are degrees of Willingness, descending 
from those who are really anxious to prevent nuisance, to those who are 
willing do as others do; and there are degrees of unwillingness, arisin 
from apathy, or a desire not to be annoyed with whatever can be avoid 
to those who refuse point-blank to stir a hand, or expend a six-pence ; and 
who do not hesitate to say, that smoke cannot be and never will be con- 
sumed ; that it is not hurtful either to health or comfort ; that the whole 
agitation is a piece of humbug, and should be put down; that Glasgow 
was Inade by smoke, and that without smoke its prosperity would cease.” 
The inspector was somewhat disheartened with his labours: and, ina pub- 
lished report, expressed his opinion, that nothing less than stringent legis- 
lation would in-ure the reform. 

How much better it would be if good sense, instead of acts of parlia- 
ment, could accomplish all this! It is a wholesome feeling among Eng- 
lishmen, to dislike legislation as long as we can do without it ; and when 
so many facts tend to prove that we can keep our town-atmosphere toler- 
ably free from smoke, by an arrangement which economises rather than 
squanders money, surely nothing more than a knowledge of these facts 
will be necessary to induce manufacturers to buckle on the armour of reso- 
lution, and fight the enemy carbon with the useful ally oxygen ? London 
can add to the number of instances illustrative of our principle. We have 
been lately informed, on good authority, that one of the large sugar-re- 
finers near Whitechapel computes his savings at L.500 a year, by the sav- 
ing coal of consequent on the use of smoke-consuming apparatus ; that the 
owner of a steam flour-mill, on the banks of the Thames, names L.600 to 
L.700 as the saving accruing to him by similar agency ; and that one of 
those vast breweries, which are among the wonders of the metropolis, and 
which have so figured in the recent ‘‘ beer-question,” effects a saving of no 
less than L.2000 per annum by this economising of coal. It must be remem- 
bered, that of all our great centres of population, London would be the 
most sensibly affected by any such reform as this, on account of the high 
price of coal. To talk to a Londoner about coal obtainable at six shillings 
a ton, is to him a sort of myth—a freak of the imagination which he can 
hardly believe to be real ; and a saving in coal is hence a more important 
matter in his eyes than in that of a Yorkshire, or Lancashire, or Lanark- 
shire man. Let the Londoner, then, do his part in the reform. 

Mr. Muir, giving expression to a judgment formed after visiting 500 
establishments at Glasgow, speaks of Jukes’s apparatus in the following 
terms :—“ Its first and greatest advantage is, that as a smoke-preventer, 
so perfect is its operation, that a chimney connected with a furnace con- 
suming a wagon of coal per day will not discharge so much smoke as an 

rdinary kitchen fire. Its second merit is, that instead of causing the fire- 

an additional trouble, it saves him much to which he is subject when 

orking a common furnace. Third, the fire never being damped from the 
throwing upon it of green (fresh) coal, the supply of steam is full and con- 
stant. Fourth, the fuel being supplied with a constantly closed door, the 
fire is not damped by the admission of cold air, nor the boiler injured by 
frequent expansion and contraction. Fifth, it is best adapted for the 
cheapest kind of coal. 

But, as we before observed, it is not any one method we would advo- 
cate. Give all fair play, we say ; they are all, or nearly all, chemicall: 
right ; and what has to be determined is, whether they are ceshinioniy 
effective. As to the moral, and social, and commercial aspects of the ques- 
tion, we really think it is not necessary to say another werd.—Chambers. 


Kutperial Parliament. 


COLONIAL FISHERIES. 
House of Lords, Thursday, April 21. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY said, that when he had the honour to fill 
the office now held by his noble friend opposite (Lord Clarendon), he felt 
it necessary, in consequence of the compiaints made by the British North 
American colonists, to take measures for the protection of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in that quarter against the encroachments of the United States’ 
fishermen. Among these measures was the despatch of a smaller class of 
vesseis of war than usually employed in such cases. In the first instance 
the American Government viewed our proceedings with some jealousy, 
but the late Mr. Webster, having considered the whole question, and made 
himself acquainted with the object and sentiments of the British Govern- 
ment, at once gave his assent to the measures adopted for repressing the 
encroachments of the American fishermen, and also agreed that a negotia- 
tion should be entered into between the two Governments for the settle- 
ment, not only of the fishery question, but of other matters pending between 
the two countries, which embraced a far wider field of negotiation. The 
success of the steps taken by the late Government for the protection of the 
fisheries was undoubted, and the result had been that the last fishing sea- 
son was the most prosperous ever known as regarded Nova Scotia and the 
othea®ritish North American colonies, It was now evident that the fish- 
eries were more important than they had hitherto been supposed to be, and 
therefore he was anxious to know whether Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment intended to continue to them the protection which had been afforded 
by the late Government. The admiral appointed to the station by the 
late Government, Sir G. Seymour, had displayed throughout the transac- 
tions the highest ability, and it was that gallant officer’s good fortune to 
find himself associated with one équally prudent and able—namely Com- 
modore Perry. The encroachments of the American fishermen would, if 
not checked, have completely destroyed the in-shore fishing on the banks 
of Nova Scotia. No question arose with respect to those waters in which 
the United States claimed a right to fish, founded on the convention of 
1818, because the late Government came to an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that no captures should be made in the dis- 
puted waters pending the negotiation, but that seigure should be made 
only of vessels encroaching within three marine miles of the shore of Great 
Britain’s exclusive dominion, over which there was no dispute. T' 








he coun- 
try was deeply indebted to Admiral Sir G. Seymour, not only for the ac- 
tive protection which he afforded to the fisheries, but for the ability which 
he displayed in the negotiations he found it necessary to enter into in con- 
nexion with the subject ; and should the gallant officer again return to 
the station, the Government would, he hoped, lend a favourable ear to any 
suggestion he might feel it his duty to offer. Shortly after Mr. Webster 
had agreed to the negotiations before referred to, it pleased Providence to 
remove him from this world, and the death of this statesman checked the 
progress of the business, At the same period the late change of Govern- 
ment in this country occurred, and therefore he (Lord Malmesbury) was 
officially ignorant of what had taken place subsequently to Mr. Webster’s 
death in sy to the negotiations. Under these circumstances, he hoped 
his noble friend would inform the House, if he could do so consistently 
with what was due to the public service, in what state the negotiations 
now stood, and, if they were not likely to be brought to an immediate con- 
clusion, whether, as the fishing season was about to commence, it was the 
intention of the Government to continue to protect the British fisheries, 
and particularly the in-shore fishery, on the same footing and in the same 
manner as was done by the late Government. (Hear.) 
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The Earl of CLARENDON begged to inform his noble friend that Mr. 
Crampton, Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, in conformity with in- 
structions issued by his noble friend when in office, and, in pursuance of a | 
desire expressed by the President of the United States, had entered into | 
negotiations at Washington with the view of making arrangements for | 

lacing the commercial relations between this country and the United | 

tates on a better footing. Mr. Crampton had received the most cordial 
assurances from the President and the Secretary of State of the United | 
States of their agreement in the views entertained by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and of their wish that a convention should be concluded on 
terms satisfactory to both parties. At their request Mr. Crampton pre- 
the project of a convention respecting which some difficulties arose, 
and objections were urged to it, but in the most friendly spirit. When, 
however, the President of the United States, in his annual message, de- | 
clared his opinion that the question of the fisheries, and that of the reci- | 
procity treaty had better be settled by separate conventions, Mr. Crampton 
conveyed to the President the reasons which induced him to think that 
such a course would be objectionable to the British Government. The 
project of a convention sent home by Mr. Crampton was agreed to with 
some unimportant modifications by Lord J. Russell, and returned with the 
ion of an earnest desire that it might be concluded as a pledge of a 
wish on the part of the two Governments that their r tive relations 








others were not worth three years’ purchase. Moreover, trades paid 7d. 
upon an assessment made by the parties themselves ; and Mr. Gladstone 
mentioned a case in which the incomes of 28 persons, actually amounting 
to £48,159 a-year, had been returned at only £9,000. As regarded the 
state of the case between land and trades, therefore, there was no sufficient 
ground for attempting to reconstruct the scheme of the tax. With regard 
the schedule C, including fundholders, he appealed to the House whether, 
if that schedule stood alone, it would not be an argument against break- 
ing up the tax. Some rational construction must be given to the words 
of the Loan Act. The proposal to levy the tax upon the capitalized value 
of the income was one which could not with honour be adopted by the 
British Parliament. At present, one-third of the public debt was held on 
sole accounts, indicating, generally speaking, absolute property ; and the 
remaining two-thirds were held on joint accounts by persons not in their 
own right. Professions paid one-twenty-second part of the tax, and public 
feeling recommended a change of this part of the scheme ; but he warned 
the Committee of the more than Herculean task that must be undertaken 
if an attempt be made to reconstruct the tax because of so limited a case 
as this schedule. There had been a most earnest desire on the part of the 
Government to consult the public feeling on the subject of this tax, but he 
referred, as an evidence of the difficulties in the way of breaking up the 
scheme, to the favourite example of terminable annuities. If they were 





should be determined in a spirit of justice and amity. e were met in 
the same spirit by Mr. Everett; but fresh objections occurred, and some 
unforeseen difficulties arose, several of which required further reference to 
this country, and then it became manifestly impossible to carry on the 
matter further with any hope of bringing it to a successful issue during 
the short period of time which remained for the late Government of the 
United States to continue in office. The question must, therefore, be 
deemed to be now under negotiation, and he was sure his noble friend 
would be the last man to require him to state any circumstances the dis- 
closure of which might be prejudicial to the public service. (Hear.) His 
noble friend, he was certain, required no assurance from him that Mr. 
Crampton—with the zeal, ability, and good judgment which characterized 
all his proceedings—would lose no opportunity of pressing the subject on 
the attention of the Government of the United States, and bringing it to 
aconclusion alike honovrable and satisfactory. As to the protection of 
the fisheries, he was able to state that precisely the same instructions as 
those sent out by his noble friend last year, for the same purpose, had 
already been despatched. Those instructions appeared to have been 
Semel with great care and caution, and he believed that no alteration 
whatever had been made in them. (Hear, hear.) It would also be satis- 
factory to his noble friend to learn that the same gallant admiral who 
commanded on the station last year would command there again, and 
would doubtless evince the same determination to protect British rights, 
and manifest the same cautious respect for the rights of others, as he had 
shown on the former occasion. (Hear, hear.) It was hardly necessary to 
say that he entirely concurred in the praise which his noble friend had be- 
stowed upon the gallant admiral; but he might state, what was of more 
co uence to the gallant officer, that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
entirely concurred in them also. The right hon. baronet, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, some time ago addressed a letter to Admiral Sir G. 
Seymour thanking him for his important services, and informing him that 
it would be his pleasing duty to bestow on him the first good-service ad- 
miral’s pension. (Hear, hear). 

The Earl of DERBY felt that, under existing circumstances, the noble 
earl could not be expected to make a more explicit declaration relative to 
the progress of the negotiations. All he wished to do now was, to direct 
the noble earl’s attention to the fact that Nova Scotia was more peculiar- 
ly interested in the question of the in-shore fishery than either Canada or 

ew Brunswick. If, therefore, the result of the pending negotiations 
should be to give the Americans the privilege of fishing on the coast of 
Nova Seotia, he hoped that, by way of compensation, our negotiator would 
secure to that colony (as we understood) permission to introduce her coal 
into the United States. 

THE BUDGET. 


House of Commons, April 18. 
The House of Commons having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, 
e CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in a speech of nearly five 
hours’ duration, made an exposition of the financial state and prospects of 
the couniry. The first portion related to the accounts of the revenue and 


dealt with, what must be done with life interests in leaseholds, jointures, 
and life annuities from lands? When these distinctions came to be de- 
fined and dealt with, the difficulties were insuperable. These were the 
views of the Government regarding the Income Tax, a gigantic engine, 
but the circumstances attending it rendered it impossible to maintain it as 
a portion of our permanent fiscal system. One thing he hoped the House 
would not do—namely, nibble at it, and try one experiment after another. 
Whatever was done with it should be bold, intelligible, and decided ; pal- 
tering with it would jeopardize one of the most valuable of our fiscal re- 
sources. What the Government aimed at doing was to put an end to un- 
certainty as to this tax, and they thought they would take effectual means 
to mark it as a temporary tax, and to lay the ground for Parliament, ifit 
deemed fit, at a given period, to part with it. They proposed to introduce 
certain mitigations ; to extend the principle of compositions, and to act, 
in connexion with the general system of the taxation, upon the sentiment 
that the tax bore too hard upon intelligence and skill, and not hard 
enough upon property. They proposed to renew the tax for two years 
from April, 1853, at the present rate of 7d. in the pound ; for two years 
more from April, 1855, at 6d. ; and for three years more from April, 1857, 
at 5d.; so that the tax would expire on the 5th of April, 1860. 

While they proposed to renew the Income Tax, they intended to accom- 
pany this sonnel with a relief from taxation. But with a surplus so 
small, larger means were required for an extensive and beneficial remis- 
sion of taxes. If the Income Tax was to be continued, should it be extend- 
ed? The view of the Government was that the late Administration was 
right in thinking that, if the Income Tax was to be retained, the exemp- 
tions must be narrowly considered. The persons whose incomes were 
below £150 had been materially benefited by the large remissions of taxa- 
tion, and the Government proposed that incomes between £100 and £150 
should pay 5d. in the pound for the whole time the tax continued. Ano- 
ther great question was the exemption of Ireland, which had derived 
benefit from the changes in our fiscal system, and the duties which had 
constituted the ground of her exemption had disappeared ; the Govern- 





ment therefore did not see why the Income Tax should not be levied in 
Ireland. Another object was to meet the public feeling, that the opera- 
tion of the tax was severe upon intelligence and skill, in comparison with 
property ; and it was proposed to alter the legacy duty, and extend it to 
all successions, the exemption of real property no longer being suffered to 
exist. The first year’s produce would be £500,000, and he had no doubt 
that ultimately there would be a total addition to the permanent taxation 
from this source of £2,000,000 a-year. He then proposed to make an ad- 
dition to the duty of spirits in Scotland of ls. per gallon, and in Ireland 
of 8d., with an allowance for waste in bond; the net gain would be 
£436,000. A small duty in licenses (not spirit, wine, or beer) would pro- 
duce £113,000. The whole amount of increased taxation of 1853-4 would 
be £1,344,000, and with the surplus added the total would be £2,149,000. 
He had proposed to charge Ireland with the Income Tax and the duty on 
spirits ; but the Government had come to the determination to relieve her 
from the Consolidated Annuities, amounting to £4,500,000, which would 


date to be paid, and all sums received since to be returned. He now pro- 





expenditure. In April, 1852, Mr. Disraeli, he observed, had estimated the 


revenue for the year at £51,625,000, which in December he increased to | 


£52,325,000, and at the end of the year the amount was £53,089,000, an 
increase of £1,464,000 on the estimate framed at the commencement of the 
year. The expenditure was estimated in April, 1852, at £51,163,000, but 
the actual expenditure was only £50,782,000. The balance-sheet showed 
an actual surplus of £2,460,000; but, before considering the amount 
available for remission of taxation, it was necessary to examine the esti- 
mated expenditure for the year just commenced, which amounted to 
£52,183,000, so that three-fifths of the surplus was disposed of by charges 
for liabilities under act of Parliament and votes for the defences of the 
country. He stated the amount of increase in the different estimates, and 
the additional charges for the militia and for public education, with the 
estimated savings, and he then detailed the particulars of the revenue 
anticipated for the year 1853-54, amounting to an aggregate income of 
£52,990,000, leaving an apparent surplus of £807,000, which he would 
rather take at £700,000, and of this sum, about £220,000 consisted of 
money which did not proceed from permanent or recurring sources. After 
a passing allusion to the shipping and West India interests, he adverted to 
the Exchequer Loan Fund, which it was not, he said, the intention of the 
Government to abolish, the fund having realised, after paying all expenses, 
a net balance of £227,000 ; and he then approached the discussion of the 
Income Tax. The first question, he observed, was whether or not the tax 
should be parted with at once. He did not say that this was impossible ; 
he believed by the imposition of certain other taxes, which he indicated, 
that this tax might be got rid of; but the Government did not recommend 
such a course. The amount of the tax—five millions and a-half—large as 
it was, did not afford, he said, an adequate idea of the magnitude of the 
question ; and he described at some length the powerful effect which this 
tax, had it been resorted to at an early period of our fiscal difficulties, 
would have had in keeping down the accumulation of debt. From the 
calculations he made he deduced a proof that, if the efficacy of this great 
—_ were not destroyed, it would afford us the means, should hostilities 
unhappily break out, of at once raising an army of 300,000 troops and a 
fleet of 100,000 seamen, with other auxiliary aids, that would put this 
country in a condition to defy the world. Forty years ago, at a period of 
violent struggles, it enabled this country to raise an income above the ex- 
penses of the civil Government and in 1842, in a time of peace, its giant 
aid produced as remarkable results, and it might now assist us in comple- 
ting the reform of our commercial system, and with ours that of other 
nations. Assuming, then, that in the view of the House and of the Go- 
* vernment, it was not consistent with a due regard to the public interests 
to dispense with this tax, he acknowledged that, in his opinion, it was not 
well adapted to be a permanent part of our fiscal system, unless its in- 
equalities could be removed, the attempt to effect which would open social 
questions of some importance, and the evils of the inherent principle of 
self-assessment could never be satisfactorily corrected. Although called a 
tax, it was more nearly a code or complicated system of taxation. If he 
took the total receipts of the tax at. £5,600,000, one-twenty-eight-part 
would be £200,000. Now, lands and houses under schedule A paid no less 
than £2,400,000, or twelve-twenty-eighths of the whole tax ; and trades 
d £1,800,000, or nine-twenty-eighths ; so that these two together paid 
fourths of the whole tax, while professions paid about one-twenty 
second part. 
It had been said that the same rate of tax ought not to be levied on 
precarious and realized incomes; but what were precarious and what 
realized? The relation between the payment on lands and trades would 
fo a great crs to solve the difficult question as to the justice of the tax. 
he real tax, he would show, was paid by the land and houses. They 
paid 7d. in the pound uniformly on an income not assessed by the posses- 
sor, and without the smallest deduction in respect to the difference between 
gross and net income ; whereas, if the present scheme of the tax was broken 
up, allowance must be made for repairs, insurance, law expenses, cost of 
management, arrears and abatements of rent. Taking this deduction at 
16 per cent. upon £80,000,000, the gross income, it would be reduced to 
£67,200,000, which really bore the £2,330,000, the amount of the tax under 
that schedule. Then there were mortgages and settlements, which would 
reduce the income we bo least £20,000,000, leaving it only .©47,200,000, the 
net receipt of those beneficially interested in the lands and ho-ses ; so that 
rate of the tax upon this species of property was 9d. in the pound, 
trades paying only 7d.—a proportion nearly equal to the 7d. and 54d pro- 
posed “& r. Disraeli. If the basis of the tax were to be broken up, there 
would @ war of classes, and it was difficult to see where it would end. 
It had been said that the fair proportion which land should bear to trades 
was as four to three, and that was the relative proportion of the tax at 
present. As to the averaging of classes among themselves, he insisted that 


' this was impracticable. Some trades were better than perpetuities, while 


ceeded to state the proposed remissions of taxation. The first was the 
Excise duty on soap, which it was proposed to repeal ; the net loss being 
£771,000. The next item was the reduction of certain stamp duties—l, 
life assurances, from 2s. 6d. to 6d., causing an immediate loss of £29,000 ; 
2, receipts, to 1d., creating a loss of £155,000; 3, indentures of appren- 
ticeship where no consideration was given, to 2s. 6d; 4, attorneys’ certifi- 
cates, from £12 and £8 to £9 and £6, and articles of apprenticeship, from 
£120 to £80. Loss of revenue, £48,000. With respect to the advertise- 
ment duty, the Government thought it right to submit to the House the 
plan they had adopted at the time of the debate on Thursday—namely, to 
reduce the duty to 6d., and to repeal the stamp duty of 1d. and $d. upon 
supplements to newspapers. The first loss on these duties would be 
£160,000. It was also proposed to reduce the duty on hackney carriages 
one-third. It was then proposed to reform the assessed taxes, reducing 
that on servants, private carriages, horses, and dogs. The loss would be 
£290,000. The system of post-horse duty it was intended to levy in the 
form of licenses, making a loss of £54,000. Another change was in the 
mode of redemption of the land-tax. In the Customs’ duties they had 
it in their power to make considerable reforms, and afford much relief. 
With respect to the duty on tea, they acceded to the principle that it was 
must unwise to cut it down to ls. per lb. at once, and they proposed to 
reduce it from 2s. 24d. to 1s. 104d. till April, 1854; from thence to April, 
1855, to 1s, 6d. ; from thence to April, 1856, to 1s. 3d. ; and from thence- 
forward to 1s. The loss of revenue would be in the four years £1,934,000. 
It was further intended to abolish all duties that were unproductive, and 
those levied on certain manufactured articles, making 10 per cent. the 
maxrimum rate of the duties retained on manufactured articles ; to substi- 
tute in all practicable cases rated for ad valorem duties; to sink the dif- 
ferential duties between foreign and colonial articles, and to lower the 
duties on various articles of food. The effect of the various changes in 
the Customs’ duties, as applicable to the year 1853-54, would cause a gross 
relief of £1,338,000. So that the state of the account for the year 1853-54 
would stand thus :— 


Surplus... e sh oe +s as -» £805,000 
New taxes.. ‘ es e* as ‘a -» 1,344,000 
. 2,149,000 
Loss on remissions er re + “a -» 1,656,000 
Remaining surplus es es es mr ». £493,000 


Mr. Gladstone then entered at considerable length into the prospects 
of succeeding years, holding out the expectation that in 1860 Parliament 
would be in a condition, if it thought fit, to dispense with the Income Tax. 
He thus concluded : 

“Tam almost afraid to look at the clock (cheers), shamefully reminding 
me, as it must, how long I have trespassed on the time of the House. 
(Cheers.) All I can say in apology is, that I have endeavoured to keep 
closely to the topics which I had before me. 

‘“*—immensum spatiis confecimus equor, 
‘Et jam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla.” 

These are the proposals of the Government. They may be approved, or 
they may be condemned, but I have this full confidence, that it will be 
admitted, that we have not sought to evade the difficulties of the position 
(hear, hear), that we have not concealed those difficulties either from our- 
selves or from others ; that we have not attempted to counteract them by 
narrow or flimsy expedients (hear, hear) ; that we have prepared plans 
which, if you will adopt them, will go some way to close up many vexed 
financial questions, which, if not now settled, may be attended with public 
inconvenience, and even with public danger, in future years and under 
less favourable circumstances (hear, hear) ; that we have endeavoured, in 
the plans we have now submitted to you, to make the path of our successors 
in future years not more arduous, but more easy (hear, hear) ; and I may 
be permitted to add, that while we have sought to do justice by the chan- 
ges we propose in taxation, to intelligence, and skill, as compared with 
property, while we have sought to do justice to the great labour com- 
munity of England by furthering their relief from indirect taxation, we 
have not been guided by any desire to put one class against another ; we 
have felt we should best maintain our own honour, that we should best 
meet the views of Parliament, and best promote the interests of the country 
by declining to draw any invidious distinction between class and class, by 
adopting it to ourselves as a sacred aim to diffuse and distribute the bur- 
dens, if we must—and the burdens, if we can—with equal and impartial 
hand ; and we have the consolation of believing that by proposals such as 
these we contribute, as far as in uslies, not only to develope the material 
resources of the country, but to knit the various parts of this great nation 
yet more closely than ever to that throne and to those institutions under 





cease from and after the 29th of September last, all arrears up to thai | 





which it is our happiness to live. The right hon. gentleman resumed his 
seat amid loud, leng-continued, and general cheering. 

The resolutions were agreed to in the committee, and the Chairman re- 
ported progress. a 

Suppressions IN THE WELLINGTON Derspatcurs.—The papers were 
originally set into type exactly as they had been written, but their illus- 
trious editor, always considerate for others, struck out all the names and 
every sentence which might give pain, and to such an extent that matter 
sufficient for six additional volumes was, it is said, cancelled, The typo- 
graphical duty was so honourably conducted by Messrs. Clowes, that nei- 
ther the head of that vast establishment, nor Mr. Murray, who published 
the book, ever possessed or even saw the proof-sheets. One copy alone ex- 
ists of the entire work, and it consists of the identical sheets marked by 
the duke’s revising pen. This indeed is a typographical rarity, whic 
future Roxburghes and Dibdins may sigh to possess, and Humes and Hal- 
lams to peruse ; and when the present generation is passed, when per- 
sonal considerations cease to operate, and history can fairly claim its 
rights, these now sealed volumes will raise their author to even a higher 
pinnacle, by a more complete display of his genius, and a further revela- 
tion of the inadequacy of the means by which ends so great were accom- 
plished. Then, as*he remarked himself, “ When my papers are read, many 
statues will have to be taken down.”’—Quarterly Review. 





ALL THE GOLD IN THE WorLD.--Taking the cube yard of gold at 
£2,000,000, which it is in round numbers, all the gold in the world at this 
estimate might, if melted into ingots, be contained in a cellar twenty-four 
feet square and sixteen feet high. All our boasted wealth already ob- 
tained from California and Australia would go into an iron safe nine feet 
square and nine feet high. So small is the cube of yellow metal that has 
set populations on the march, and roused the world to wonder. 





An Incentous Anas.—-Mr, J. R. Gliddon relates, in his lecture on Egyp- 
tian Archeology, reported in the Archelogical Journal of the past and 
present month, that ‘an Arab discovered the northern air channel of the 
great pyramid to be opened from top to bottom by placing a cat at the 
outer orifice and her kittens at the other, shutting them in with stones. 
The mother soon found her way down through the pyramid to her little 
family ; thus proving that this hitherto mysterious passage communicated 
with the outside. Previous to the clearing of these passages the air in the 
pyramid was quite suffocating.” 





New Use or Mitk.—A novel discovery has recently been made, which 
is likely to effect a revolution in the milk trade. In consequence of the 
advance in the price of olive oil, from £40 per ton to £70, the manufac- 
turers of woollen cloths, who use this oil in large quantities, have found 
out that necessity is the mother ofinvention. One of them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thurlstone, near Penistone, tried whether mNk mixed with 
oil would not answer the purpose. The experiment exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations, the mixture being far better for the purpose than 
olive oil alone. The consequence has been, that milk has advanced to 
1s. 4d. per gallon in the neighbourhood of some of the woollen cloth mills, 
and cows are being bought up in all directions. There was a brisk sale at 
Penistone market on Thursday, everything going off at excellent prices.— 
London News. 


—_—_-___— 
GLEANINGS. 
Mr. Backhouse, arrived at Havana, on board the British steamer of war 
Medea, on the 21st ult., from England.——In a letter, written lately, Mr. 


T. B. Macaulay says, * The state of my health is such that I shall proba} 
bly be under the necessity of passing the next winter in a milder climate.” 
——Prince Paul of Wirtemberg has gone on an exploring expedition to 
the Straits of Magellan and Patagonia.——It is stated that M. Soyer is 
about to open a large hotel in the Champs Elysées.—— A rumour prevails 
to the effect that, daring the summer, bull fights, after the Spanish fashion, 
will be given in Paris. Thirty-five years ago the circulation of the 
Edinburgh Review was 13,000 per number——The British Government 
is preparing for the issue of 500 tons of copper coins for the colonies. —— 
The ship .dustralia has arrived at Trinidad with 443 Coolies, the first im- 
portation of that class of labourers at that island——The Prefect of 
French Police has published an order interdicting the use of any other 
mineral colouring matter than Prussian blue chalk and ochra in colouring 
confectionary and pastry. Only leaves of gold and silver can be used in 
ornamenting bonbons, &«.——Mr. James Boyd, a gentlemen well versed 
in the subject of cotton-growing, has been sent out to Cape Coast Castle, 
in the Forerunner steamer, by an eminent firm, to report on the prospects 
of growing cotton in Western and Southern Africa. The Copenhagen 
House Tavern, which for many centuries was a popular London resort, 
has been disposed of with the race-ground attached, to the Corporation of 
the City of London, for the new cattle market.—— A colossal statue, by 
Behnes, in bronze, is in course of preparation, to be erected in the open 
space fronting the Mansion House, London. The figure stands ten feet 
ten inches in height. The deceased statesman is represented in his ordi 

nary daily costume, and his usual parliamentary attitude when speaking 
in the House of Commons. The statement that Her Majesty’s Theatre 
had fallen into the hands of the Covent Garden management, it seems, 
has proved quite correct, notwithstanding the contradiction given to it. 
It is said that the Baptist Missionary Society have determined to send 
ten additional missionaries to India, and that Mr. Peto, M.P., has engaged 
to give £1000 a-year for ten years, and Mr. Gurney £500 a-year for ten 
years, in support of this object. Abd-el-Kader has addressed a letter to 
Lord Londonderry thanking him for his exertions on his behalf. It is ad- 
dressed ‘‘ To his lordship the magnificent, the highly exalted, the man of 
heart, the key of happy issues, before whom misfortune flies, the General 
Vane Londonderry, the Irishman.””——In spite of all the accounts of im- 
provement in Ireland, one of the most striking facts of the day still is, 
that ihe “ Exodus” goes on pretty much at the same old rate ; and includes 
great numbers of the tolerably well to do——Major von Thein, one of the 
few remaining veterans of the great Frederick’s time, died at Breslau on 
the 13th ult., at the age of ninety-one. He served seven years under 
Frederick I, in Lossow’s Hussars——The clipper-ship Flying Cloud, 
Capt. Cressy, went on her last voyage from San Francisco to the Sandwich 
Islands in eight days. She carried skysails and royal studding sails 
all the way, and averaged 256 miles a day. General Trezel, who 
was Minister of War during the time of Louis Philippe, has been 
appointed governor to the Comte de Paris, and is to conduct the educa- 
tion of the young prince during the latter years of his minority—— 
The Countess de Montijo took from Paris to Madrid a number of presents 
from the Empress to her relatives. The most remarkable were a magnifi- 
cent pearl for the Duke of Alba, and a rich bracelet for her sister, the Du- 
chess of Alba.——-Mr. Caratti a Greek merchant, who was seriously hurt 
by a late railroad accident at Dixonfold, is about to bring an action against 
the Lincoln and York Company, and claims compensation to the amount 
of £20,000 (he has since died.) ——The citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, have, 
by a majority of more than six hundred authorized the coustruction 
of water-works, at a cost, it is said, of $4,000,000——A man, while 
following a moor-hen, at Menley, in Worcestershire, seeing a sumall 
break in the river, fired at the spot, and, to his great surprise, found he had 
shot a large otter, weighing 22lb., with a pike of 11 lb. in his mouth—— 
The Legislature of New York has passed a stringent act to suppress mock 
auctions in the city of New York, and to punish by fine or imprisonment 
the persons connected with them.——A butcher, named String, has been 
convicted at Cincinnati for selling dog-meat for mutton.——Societies are 
forming in Massachusets for the preservation and increase of ornamental 
and shade trees. May they have many branches!——The Englishmen in 
Rome are about erecting a monument to Pope Adrian the Fourth the only 
Englishman who ever sat on the Papal throne.——One evidence of the 
growing prosperity and greatly improved state of Ireland is the rapidly 
increasing dividends of the railway companies——A package of fruit 
trees and scions has been sent from Rochester to Oregon by mail, upon 
which $32 postage was paid——El Chiclanero, a famous bull-fighter, 
was buried in great pomp at Madrid the other day.——A shock of an earth- 
quake is stated to have been felt at Portsmouth on the Ist ult. It was 
of about two minutes duration : those who experienced it stating that 
their beds were sensibly shaken, whilst the walls of the rooms appeared to 
crack.——The earthquake on the night of Ist ult. was felt not only at 
Havre and Caen, but also at Falaise, St. Lo, Alencon, Rennes, St. Brieux, 
and Nantes. The shocks lasted from six to ten seconds, but no damage is re- 
ported.—Mrs. Hitzfeld, the American lady who apprehended at Heidel- 
berg a short time ago an agent of the revolutionary propaganda, has been 
sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment, and placed in the prison of Mosbach. 
——tThe largest fragment of fine gold yet discovered in Australia is the 
“ John Bull Nugget” weighing 45lbs and worth £2,500.——The Em- 
peror of Austria is now quite recovered, and the optic nerve has regained 
its strength, so that his Majesty can attend as before to State affairs—— 
On Easter Monday, the British Museum was visited by 26,537 persons ; 























being an increase of 700 upon that of last year. Notwithstanding the 
| great influx of visitors, the greatest order and regularity were observed. 
——The Chinese do everything différently from other people. We havea 
“jack” for pulling the boot from the foot ; the ‘“‘ Flowery hand” people, 
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on the contrary, have an instrument for pulling the man from the boot.—— 
Felix’s Farley’s Bristol Journal, after existing for upwards of a century, 
made its last appearance as a newspaper on Saturday. The copyright has 
been purchased by the proprietor of the Bristol Times, with which it will 
henceforth be associated—The Northumbrians have presented a piece 
of plate to Sir G. Grey, worth four hundred guineas and subscribed for by 
13,000 people. A banquet was given on the occasion at Alnwick.——On 
Easter Monday the Lord Mayor gave his annual dinner to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and other celebrities. The turtle and the speakers were of the 
usual quality exhibiting no features demanding especial comment.—— 


: ‘ | 
Some idea of the quantity of snow which fell in March, at Berlin, may 


be formed from the fact that 42,737 loads have been carted from the streets 


at an expense of 14,242 rix-dollars——The ceremony of the installation of | 


the Duke de Brabant, Prince Royal, as member of the Belgium Senate, 
tock place at Brussels on the 10th ult. The ministers of all the foreign 
powers were present——The “Royal wetnurse,” Mrs. Mackintosh, is a 
native of Strathnairn, near Inverness, and is a “ tall, black-eyed, and 
handsome specimen of a Highland woman.”——Robert Owen has just 
issued a manifesto, in which he testifies his belief in communications with 
“ departed spirits” though the medium of “ rappers.”’ We never were on 
the list of Mr. Owen’s admirers; and have now less reason than ever for 
being so. Has age blunted his once vigorous mental powers ?——An 
Oriental Gas Company is started in England. The poor benighted Hin- 
doos must come to London for light——A poultice of bruised cranber- 
ries is recommended as a cure for erysipelas——When a man swears, he is 
only telling the world that his word is not to be believed.—The North 
of Spain Railway is announced. The route proposed is by Bayonne, Irun, 
St. Sebastian, Tolosa, Bilbea, Vittoria, Miranda, Briviesca, Burgos, Pa- 
lencia, Valladolid, Avila, and L’Escurial, to Madrid——We are informed 
that early in the autumn the lesseeship of the Olympic Theatre, London, 
will fall into the hands of Mr. Wigan, whose taste and feeling as an actor 
lead to an expectation of corresponding qualties in him as a manager. 
——The Limerick Examiner says that there was remitted to Ireland last 
year through the Provincial Bank of Ireland, by parties in America, to 
enable their friends to emigrate thither, no less a sum than £600,000, in 
sums under £4, and averaging £3 9s.—the price of a passage.——Accor- 
ding to a letter from Malta, the submarine telegraph, which Mr. Brett is 
about to establish between the Spezzia, Cagliari, aad Cape Teulado, the 
most southern point of the island of Sardinia, is to be extended to Malta, 
at the expense of the English government.——Marie Lablache, a daughter 
of the great Basso, made her début in Opera, before the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the Royal family at St. Petersburg, on the 24th of February. Her 
success wasimmense. Her voice is described as a mezzo soprano of the 
utmost wealth of resources, and of the greatest range, with high notes of a 
silvery sonority, with chest notes which recall Mme. Alboni.——Mr. H. S. 
Fitch of San Francisco has offered a premium of ten thousand dollars for 
the best essay ona Pacific Railroad. This is a remarkable instance ofthe 
liberal scale that obtains in California. ——Lamartine believes France to be 
young and vigorous ; Mirabeau and Napoleon declared that it was old and 
sinking to inevitable decay, under the curse of being alike incapable of 
obedience and of freedom.——The Artesian well, now being bored in Charles- 
ton, S. C., has already attained the depth of 1,061 feet. Major Weldon, the 
engineer, is confident of ultimate success in hissearch for water——In the 
last ten years New York has added one hundred millions to the valuation 
of her property, and now reaches to the value of three hundred and fifty- 
two millions of dollars.——Mr. George Ogley, of Bransley, a working man, 
has invented a mode of manufacturing ladies’ fancy stays without a seam. 
——tThe estimate for the restoration of the Prince of Wa es’s Tower, at 
Windsor Castle, just laid before Parliament, is £6000.——The Sydney 
Empire states that arrow-root, equal to that procured from the South Sea 
Islands has been prepared from some wild plants which grow abundantly 
near Sydney.——The subscriptien for a monument to Thomas Hood, hav- 
ing reached £400, has been closed. A bronze bust of the poet, on a granite 
pedestal, embellished with scenes from his writings, has been resolved upon. 
—NMessrs Stephenson and Co., Newcastle are engaged upon a railway 
tubular bridge across the Nile. The trains are to run along the top of 
the tube. The line will be single, with a footway on each side.—— 
The military af New York are all adopting the same uniform, instead of 
appearing each company in different dress——The diplomatic service of 
France consists of 23 ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary; 33 secre- 
taries of legation ; 24 consuls-general ; 15 cancelliers ; 15 pulpil consuls ; 40 
dragomans, &c.——The hatters of Munich have petitioned the Municipal 
Council to decide what sort of hats they may sell, since all hats of an 
unusual shape are constantly seized by the police. After some discussion 
the Council declared itself incompetent to decide on the question.——The 
governor, executive council, and many of the senators and representatives 
of the state of Massachusetts, have subscribed one day’s pay to aid in the 
completion of the Washington monument.——The Mayor of Castres, fol- 
lowing the example of the Mayor of Alby, has forbidden work on Sundays 
and holy days.——The Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha has created the trage- 
dian, Emile Devrient, a Knight of the Order of La Maison-Ernestine. 
This is the first instance in Germany of the insignia of an order of chi- 
valry being conferred upon an actor. The capital required for new rail- 
way works by the various companies before parliament this session, is 
£24,121,648-——Mr. Culling C. Smith, one of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, and the oldest existing Member of the Board, has retired from the 
public service. Mr. Smith is very highly connected, having been so by 
marriage, with the late Duke of Wellington, bis daughter being the present 
Duchess of Beaufort.——Louis Napoleon has made Rossini a Commander, 
and Ponsard, the playwright, an Officer of the Legion of Honour—— 
The Imperial printing establishment of Vienna has just added to its typo- 
graphical resources a set of Kalmuck types. By means of these, the wide 
researches of Professor Julg in the Kalmuck language will shortly be 
given to the world.——Large numbers of young men wearing Calabrian 
broad-brimmed hats have been arrested at Munich, and their hats taken 
away.—The steamship 4/batross, according to the latest accounts receiv- 
ed here, was totally wrecked at midnight on the 17th of April, on a reef of 
rocks, about twenty miles from Vera Cruz.——The Invalide of St. Peters- 
burg publishes a rescript of the Emperor to Colonel Count O’Donnell, 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Austria, conferring upon him the insignia 
of Commander of the Imperial Order of St. Stanislaus, in consequence of 
his having saved “ the precious life’’ of the Emperor of Austria—From a 
return just obtained, it appears that the number of accounts of Stock in 
the Bank of England is 264,479 ; and the number in the name of two or 
more holders, 117,828. The Queen has presented to the Duke of Bra- 
bant asplendid silver dressing-case on the occasion ofhiscoming ofage. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe has accepted £130 from the ladies of Liverpool as a 
personal donation to herself. She produces, however, less excitement 
than was expected. Possibly, the public’s eyes are opened to the absurdi- 
ty of these glorifications——A syphon for dairymen has recently been 
brought into general use in Scotland, by means of which the milk is drawn 
away from the cream, instead of skimming the cream off the milk—— 
Her Majesty has presented the executors of the late Mr. Neeld, who it will 
be remembered, left his property to the Crown, with £1000 each. He 
left them only £100. The Queen has also granted an annuity of £100 to 
Mrs. Neale, who saved Mr. Neeld’s life on his making a rash attempt 
on it during a stay at North Marston, where he now lies buried.—— 
fhe proposed establishment of the transatlantic line of packet-boats 
at Cherbourg has been abandoned. If the plan should be revived, the 
boats will be divided between Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. 
fhe notorious Dr. Achilli announces, by advertisement in the Christian 
Times, that he is about to leave England for the United States. 
The Duke of Wellington’s Will has been administered to by the executors, 
and the personalty sworn as under £500,000, It is very short, and was 
made in 1815, on the day after he entered Paris, when his life was attempt- 
ed to be taken by & pistol-shot.——The public debt of Canada is between 
$23,000,000 and $24,000,000. It comprises various loans. the longest of 
which has twenty-eight years to run A hundred mill-girls selected by 
an American speculator, in Glasgow, have sailed from the Clyde, to com- 
mence a new cotton-mill at New York.—Messrs, Fritze and Co., of 
Bremen, are on the the eve of commencing a competition against the two 
United States steamers, Washington and Hermann. These gentlemen 
intend to run the two steamers Hansa, 3,000 tons and 1,000 horse power, 
and Germania, 1,600 tons, and 600 horse power, which vessels they re- 
cently purchased from the German fleet, between Bremen and New York. 
——The King of Belgium has laid the first stone of the aqueduct which is 
to supply Brussels with water——The grand theatre of Moscow one “of 
the finest buildings of the kind in Europe, has been totally destroyed by 
tire ——The sum of 50,000 florins has been forwarded from’ Munich in aid 
of the fund for completing the Cathedral of Cologne-__Father Newman 
is now at Rome studying hae! hard with the Dominicans, and is about to 
found an order of Roman Catholic missionaries, whose especial object will 
be the conversion of the “flourishing kingdom of England.” A Cus- 
tom-house report shows that the quantities of guano imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1851 amounted to 243,014 tons, and in 1852 to 129,889 
tons.—The reported gold discoveries at San Antonio have turned out a 
hoax—all the gold exhibited having been brought from California.— 
The cost of the dress of a Frenchwoman of moderate fortune, who goes 
much into society, is said to average £20 a night, as she scarcely ever ap- 
pears twice in the same ball dress, 



































TO DRAMATIC AUTHORS! m | months,” and a long debate ensued. Weé have not the particulars, but Dr. 


PRIZE FOR AN ORIGINAL PLAY. 


5 7 er named will be paid for an Original Five-Act Play, whether written 
. re tie principal part, the heroine, to be sustained by Miss MatiLpA HERON, 
of Philadelphia. The Manuscript, (with the name of the author, under seal,) must be sent in - 
or before the first day of December next. The Sum of Five Hundred Dollars will be paid _ 
author of the play <— oe ~ accepted py oe party spore. gunet. All the others wi 
disposed of conformably with the directions of their respect’ : 
y y further information can be had on application, by letter, to Mr. GEORGE LEWIS, i oa 
way Theatre, N. ¥. ; orto Mr. THOS. McKEON, Walnut Street Theatre, Pulte i to a 
care the manuscripts can be addressed. May j—4t. 








| FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 


Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. 
: - 4 i i *hariot 
RANCONIT’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its animated splendours—daring q 
F Races, Gorgeous Tournaments, Modern Field Sports, and other exciting and novel Feats of 
the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parado, at 


MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION.—Boxes, 50 cts ; Pit, 25 cts. Reserved Seats, $1. Season Tickets, $50. 
Doors open at 2and at 744 P. M.; Performances to commence at 244 and 8. 


The entertainments given in the afternoon will be equal in every respect to those in the evening. | 


Children under ten year~ of age, will be only admitted for half price to the afternoon performances. 
The proprietors would caution persons from purchasing any tickets except at the Box Offices, 
which are open from 7 P. M. until 11 P. M. 


 WALLACK'S THEATRE—NOTICE, 
MONDAY EVENING, MAY 9. 


MR. WALLACK will commence his performances for a limited number of nights, as BENEDICK, 
in Shakspeare’s 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 





and Ra eter is ere Hay it ae Se 
TUESDAY, MAY 10, Shakspeare’s 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
CC SS eae Le CS 
Bassanio...............++.-.. Mr. LESTER. | Launcelot......... LE. 


5% Sue 
...... Mrs. STEPHENS. 
+..+... Miss L. KEENE. 


Gratiano ........- ce woe eee kit. WALOOT. | Mariana,......... 
Antone, . 0.00000 cos ceecceces .Mr. MASON. | Portia........... 


Box-Book now open. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NOW OPEN, 


T the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the 
A Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition—containing nearly 500 original works in Painting and 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. | 

gam Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. | 
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~ Drep.—On Thursday, the 5th inst., after a lingering illness, in the 55th year | 
of his age, Thomas Dean, a native of Lincolnshire, England. 


= = = = = = —s 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1094¢ a 109%. 
= = = = = - —-— = 


REMOVAL. 
The Office of this Journal is removed from Barclay Street to 10 Park Place. 


TEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1853. 











A whole week’s later news from Liverpool has come to hand since last | 
Saturday, and contains matter of more than usual interest. The most 
prominent topic is Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, laid before the House of Com- 
mons on the 18th ult., and containing such bold and in some respects un- 
palatable proposals, that it is doubtful whether the Aberdeen Ministry will 
not be shipwrecked thereon, as was that of Lord Derby by Mr. Disraeli’s. 
What a breeches-pocket age this is, when the destinies of the Empire appear 
to be involved in these questions of pounds, shillings, and pence! For, ob- 
serve, this is not a case in which financial embarrassments are dragging the 
State to ruin—-quite the contrary ; the country never was ina more pros- 
perous condition. It is not the amount of taxation, at which the British 
public grumble ; it isin efforts to adjust the burden satisfactorily, that 
rival Chancellors of the Exchequer exhaust their energies, damage their 
popularity, and sometimes drag their associates into difficulties. Mr. 
Gladstone has to go through this ordeal—Under our Parliamentary head 
will be found an abstract of his brilliant speech; and even in this ab- 
breviated shape it occupies so much space, that we are compelled to be 
very brief in our allusions to it, and to abstain from copying any of the 
numberless and clever articles thereon, which have flooded the English 
press. It is sufficient to say, that whilst many of its details are all but 
universally approved, the intentions of Mr. Gladstone relative to the 
Income Tax have been all but universally denounced. Its extension to 
Ireland, its suggested duration for seven years with every probability of 
its becoming a permanent impost, and its bringing within its scope those 
whose incomes range from £100 to £150 per annum who have hitherto been 
exempt—these obnoxious variations ina tax always unpopular have pro- 
duced such symptoms of decided opposition in Parliament, that the Go- 
vernment has resorted to the discreditable threat of an immediate dissolu- 
tion, if the House of Commons refuse to support the main principles of 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. A few members of the Lower House, doubtful of 
the good-will of their constituents, or smarting under the expenses of the 
recent election, may probably be thus awed into acquiescence ; but we 
doubt whether this gain will not be counterbalanced by the indignation 
that such a course will excite.—The landed interest also will do its best to 
oppose the threatened change in respect to legacy duties ; and in short we 
may expect some curious waiving of political antipathies to take place, 
and some very mongrel votes to be registered, before the financial laws 
of the country be remodelled according to Mr. Gladstone’s plan. The In- 
come-tax clause was to be discussed on the 25th ult. ; and we will only add, 
in reference to the Press and the Budget, that the Times is said to have 
been propitiated and its valuable support to have been secured, by the 
proposed abolition of the stamp duty on supplemental newspapers, this 
journal being the only one which habitually issues them, and also by a 
portion of the advertisement duty being retained, which is thought to 
secure to the Times a quasi-monopoly of that patronage. 

Not a single word of what passed in the House of Lords on the 21st 
ult., relating to the Colonial Fisheries, will escape the eye of the Colonial 
reader. Comment would be superfluous. We congratulate our friends in 
Nova Scotia that their interests are again to be protected; and we 
cordially wish that a little more candour on this subject were infused into 
certain ofour American contemporaries. One ofthem, the Tribune, hereon 
falls foul of Commodore Perry, and trusts that an officer may be sent to 
the fishing-grounds, ‘‘ who will know his duty better and do it better’’ than | 
he. Now the utmost that we have heard charged against the Commodore | 
is that, being sent on a peaceful errand, he exchanged civilities with those 
amongst whom he went, and that by duly warning his countrymen against 
lawless trespass he saved many of their vessels from confiscation. The 
talk about “ British pretensions” and the “ patience of this country being 
even further presumed upon, this season than the last,’’ is an unwise, un- 
fair, and unworthy attempt to get up another excitement upon the subject. 

But we have not quite done with home topics. Whilst awaiting the 
Budget, the Government has sustained two little defeats in the House of 
Commons, one of which bears upon a financial item, to which specific allu- 
sion is made above. On the 14th ult. Mr. Milner Gibson carried by a vote 
of 200 to 169 an abstract proposition, to the effect that the advertisement 
duty ought to be repealed, though defeated at the same time on similar 
resolutions as to stamp duty on newspapers, and the excise duty on paper 
itself. Three days previously, the ministry was in a minority of 131 to 
198, on a resolution moved by Mr. Butt, declaring that Kilmainham 
Hospital—a military establishment in Dublin, under sentence of discon- 
tinuance—ought to be maintained. The Irish members rallied strongly 
on this occasion, as the Manchester School did when the “ Taxes on 
Knowledge” were discussed. These events, however, are trifles. 

The Canada Clergy Reserves Bill was read a second time in the House 
of Lords on the evening of the 22nd ult., without a division, although the 





Philpotts finally withdrew his amendment at the suggestion of the Earl of 
| Derby. Probably the opponents of the bill deem it more expedient to at- 
| tack it in Committee. 
| We do not approve the resort of military officers to a civil tribunal, 
| when they are accused by journalists of professional errors ; but finding 
| that such a course was pursued in respect to a libel on H. M. Thirty-First 
| Regiment, regarding an Irish election row, known as the “ Six-mile Bridge 

affray,” we must express our great satisfaction that the conduct of the 

military has been vindicated. Mr. Wallace, the editor of the 4nglo-Celt, 
_ who had libelled the Regiment, has been sentenced to six months imprison- 

ment and a fine of £50. We add furthermore that we most profoundly 
| esteem and would uphold by all means the liberty of the press, whilst re- 
| joicing that in this peculiar instance it may perchance appear to have been 
| rebuked. License and liberty are widely dissimilar. 
Brief mention was all that we could make last week of the cireum- 
| stances connected with an alleged discovery of warlike materials, at a 
| house in the suburbs of London, and of M. Kossuth’s implied interest therein. 
| The charge against him is utterly denied ; and although the terrible war- 
| rockets have in truth been seized and carried to Woolwich Arsenal, yet it 
| is generally believed that the manufactory of them was entirely legal, and 


eo & 
...+++Mr, BLAKE. | Clandio..... Mr. WALCOT. even known to the Government. The owner, a Mr. Hale, will it is said 


bring an action against the authorities for trespass and illegal seizure, and 
there is even talk of a similar step to be taken by M. Kossuth against the 
Times, which journal made the charge public, and has followed it up by 
a broadside of leading articles discharged at the Hungarian Chieftain. If 
instead of allowing the whole affair to blow over, the parties should go to 


| law, Mr. Hale may have the good luck to recover damages, although the 
| little incident is the best of all possible puffs for him ; but could a Jury 


award any compensation to M. Kossuth for such a charge as the Thunderer 
brought against him? It seems to us, after all the man’s sayings and do- 
ings, that the real, stinging libel would be to accuse him of living in a 
quiet, inoffensive manner at Bayswater, innocent of plots and guiltless of 
compassing revolutions.—The point on which we ourselves feel most cu- 
rious, is the knowing to what extent our present Administration is super- 
vising the movements of the Continental refugees in London. There isno 
question whatever as to their duty in the prevention of all military or na- 
val preparatives, and that to this specific end they would be justified in em- 
ploying a special detective force. But if the Earl of Clarendon go beyond 
this duty, and if he condescend to play the part (as the phrase goes) of an 
Austrian spy, his course will be repudiated by his own countrymen, and 
any trifling advantage, in the better feeling of foreign powers toward Eng- 
land, would be miserably bought by a sacrifice of our independent posi- 
tion. There have been some conversations in Parliament lately on this 
point ; but they have not elicited the truth, aad come therefore under the 
denomination of gossip, for which we have no room. 

The Queen’s recovery, since her confinement, has been, we are most hap- 
py to record, unusually rapid. On the 19th ult. her Majesty gave audience 
to the Countess of Neuilly and the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Cobourg. 





Still in vain do we yet look for a settlement of affairs between Russia 
and the Sublime Porte. The latest accounts, of the 8th ult., mention the 
arrival of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople, and his efforts to 
reassure the British and Greek residents who joyfully welcomed him. The 
Turks are furbishing up their arms. There has been some disturbance at 
Broussa, in which fifteen Christians are said to have been killed. The 
French fleet was still at Salamis, the British at Malta ; and all the hosts of 
rumours and reports may safely be held over for another week. 

Denmark, Holland, and Spain, are alike in Ministerial difficulties. This 
fact—although we do not purpose tracing the details, adds to the feverish as- 
pect worn generally by the Continent of Europe.—Paris, too, has been start- 
led by an unexpected onslaught upon the public faith in Bonapartism. The 
distinguished journal, La Presse, has published in the guise of an his- 
torical sketch, a most damnatory comment on the career of Napoleon 
the Great. The able writer strips off a vast amount of the false glory 
wherewith the idol of France has been invested by Frenchmen of all grades, 
and by foreigners of that peculiar school which is represented in letters by 
the Revd. J. S. Abbott, the Revd. J. T. Headley, and those unknown 
worthies, ‘‘ The Berkeley Men.” But its marked allusions to the present 
occupant of the Tuileries give the keenest zest to this unexpected and 
most curiously-timed outburst. They are said to be numerous, unmistak- 
able, and hard-hitting. Will the bold journal be warned, or suppressed out- 
right ? Will the writer be hurried off to Cayenne, or will he be put upon 
trial for an attempt to bring the Sovereign into disrepute, which he must 
assuredly have done ?—On this point we shall hear further ; and can only 
declare, without any reference to his actual Majesty, that the day in which 
France learns to look at the character of her great master in its proper 
light, will be the most blessed one that she has seen for more than half a 
century.—Certain of the Paris correspondents of foreign journals, who 
were recently arrested, have been put on trial and sentenced to fines and 
imprisonment varying from 1 year and 200 francs, to half those amounts 
of time and money.—Louis Napoleon has sufficiently recovered from his 
late indisposition, to make his appearance again in public.—He is said to 
be urging upon the Cabinet of Vienna a request that the remains of the 
young Duc de Reichstadt may be transferred to his keeping. The applica- 
tion is no novelty ; but the rumoured purpose of Louis Napoleon, if it be 
granted, is worth noticing. He desires that the tombs of the Emperor 
and his son (and his own in due time) should be made in the Cathedral of 
St. Denis. the ancient burial place of the royal descendants of St. Louis! 





The week has been a quiet one at Washington, as regards matters in- 
teresting to British readers; nor, unless to the enormous tribe of office- 
seekers, has it been otherwise, as to purely American topics.—There is an 
impression prevailing, that the President will disavow General Lane’s 
vagaries in New Mexico, and probably supersede him in his office —Minis- 
ters to France, Russia, and Mexico are currently said to have been nomi- 
nated ; but as we do not yet perceive any official announcement of the 
fact, we withhold either names or remarks. Washington is not without 
its fair allowance of slips between cup and lip.—Let us, however, ere we 
pass on from the seat of Government, thank the Republic for the courteous 
terms in which it penned its rejoinder to our notice of its article on the 
Royal family of England. We take its pleasant bantering in very good 
part, and are perfectly willing to allow that the physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual effects of continued Royal intermarriages are most deeply to be 
deplored. 


A decided proof of the earnest@esire of the Sovereign and the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to cultivate the most friendly relations with this 
country is to be found in the honorary appointment of the Earl of Elles- 
mere, as her Majesty’s Commissioner to attend the Great Exhibition in this 
city. The creation of such an office, and the manner in which it is filled, 
may well be termed an act of graceful courtesy, on the part of a nation in 
which precedents and etiquette still influence unbounded sway. Would 
to Heaven that this deliberate compliment might be taken as a set-off 
against some of the witless remarks of British travellers in the U. S., 
whose whole aim is to say something smart ; and also against the absurd 
interference with the domestic affairs of the U. S., undertaken by the Bri- 
tish hangers-on of Mrs. Beecher Stowe!—But to come back to our point, 
The Earl of Ellesmere, who was known in his younger days as Lord Leveson 








Bishop of Exeter moved, as an amendment, “ that it be read that day six 


Gower and subsequently as Lord F. Egerton, is as fitting a man as could 
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be found on the list of the Peerage, to fill worthily this peculiar post. 
His high birth, his immense wealth mainly derived from commercial | 
sources (for such we may properly call the Bridgewater estates in Lanca- 

shire), his love for the Fine Arts and Literature, his entire freedom from 

political or party bias, and his general bearing as a nobleman in the best 

sense of the term—these are his qualifications. His Lordship, we believe, 

will be accompanied by some of the members of his family. The fine fri- 

gate Leander, of 50 guns, commanded by Capt. George St. V. King, is to 

be fitted for his conveyance to New York, and will lie in this harbour 

during his stay.—We heartily wish that we could at the same time name 
the day at which Lord Ellesmere’s presence here would be desirable. 
Crowds of the curious besiege the exterior of the Crystal Palace ; but 
there is still some slight mystery about its completion. 











In making selections for a weekly journal, many items must of necessity 
be omitted, which fill conspicuously the columns of the daily newspapers ; 
and in the certainty that most copious details appear elsewhere of every 
accident and occurrence by which human life is sacrificed, we purposely 
omit their record. Let it not, however, be imagined that we are deficient 
in symapathy for the unfortunate victims who perished by the burning of 
the steam-ship Ocean Wave, on Lake Ontario, a week ago, or for that still 
greater number of the doomed who were hurried into death yesterday, at 
Norwalk in Connecticut, whilst travelling on the New York and New Ha- 
ven rail-road. This latter frightful event was occasioned by some culpa- 
ble person or persons leaving a draw-bridge open! But a few weeks ago, 
and a similar, but less fatal, crime was committed upon the Philadelphia 
track. When will the law be so severe and so inflexibly administered, 
that the careless will be admonished and these scandalous disasters cease 
to shock the community ? 

More than once, and no longer ago than last Saturday, we have alluded 
to the strong feelings entertained in the Eastern Provinces on the subject 
of the Fisheries. We now learn that the House of Assembly of Nova Sco- 
tia, previously to its late adjournment, agreed unanimously upon a strong- 
ly-worded Address to the Queen, on this all-engrossing topic. The late 
reports from the House of Lords come just in season. 








Success to all direct trade! It is with sincere pleasure that we read of 
the screw-steamer Geneva, Capt. Paton, sailing from Liverpool on the 12th 
ult., bound to Quebec and Montreal. She was full, it is said, of freight 
and passengers. 

Recent passengers from Havannah report that the notorious clipper, 
Lady Suffolk, has landed a cargo of slaves in the neighbourhood of 
Matanzas. This is the vessel, at whose outfit the Cuban authorities were 
said to have connived, some few months ago, after she had been handed 
over to her present owners by the Capt. Gray who carried her to Cuba 
from Baltimore. 

Friendly hands have mailed to us, from several parts of the Union, 
gratifying accounts of sundry festivals held in honour of St. George’s Day- 
In a few cases we have been requested to republish the whole, or parts. 
It isnot possible so to do, without running some risk of repetition, and 
some further risk of offending those whose wishes may be left unfulfilled. 








Notwithstanding the lofty tone assumed by the American Government 
in its dealings with its contemporaries, there does not seem to be much 
anxiety evinced as to the future. In proof of this we cite the purposed 
Expedition of Commander Ringgold, bound on an extended survey of the 

coast of China and the adjacent seas, as far North as Bebrings Straits, 
The Vincennes, sloop-of-war, the Porpoise gun-brig. with a propeller and 
two schooners, are comprised in the squadron detailed for the performance 
of this interesting service. 

The Hon. Martin Van Buren, ex-President of the U. S., sailed for Liver- 
pool in the Collins steamer, 4rctic, on Saturday last. He will be receiv- 
ed with much respect in Europe, being the first dignitary who has crossed 
the Atlantic, after being vested with the highest honour that the Repub- 
lic can bestow. Whereabouts in courtly circles etiquette will place him, 
we cannot pretend to guess. 





Yacutmne.—With all due deference and modesty, as becomes the repre- 
sentative of the beaten, we make the following little extract from a late 
London paper that is generally well posted-up on yachting matters. 

We have been favoured with a sight of a most beautiful model schooner yuht, 
which out-Yankeeises the well-known America. The design is from a talented 
officer in the civil department of her Majesty’s Dockyard at Portsmouth ; and 
we are given to understand that a yacht of 240 tons, upon these lines, will be at 
her station in August, to throw down the gauntlet to the whole world. 





FRANcONI’s Hiproprome.—This vast and well organised establishment was 
opened to the public on Monday evening, and took at once a decided place in 
popular favour. This has been testified through the week by fair attendance at 
the afternoon’s exhibitions, and by dense crowds at those of the evening. In 
fact, it is so much just now the town topic, that a few words regarding it are 
almost matter of course. Nor need one say much respecting its exterior. It is 
situated (as every little boy and girl in the city knows very well) on the west 
side of Madison Square, and might almost be mistaken in its outward semblance 
for a poor imitation of a Chinese Fort, were it not for the frequent dram-shops, 
with which large portions of its ground-floor are morally and architecturally 
disfigured.—But the attraction withinside hurries the spectator to his seat, and 
a very fine sight awaits him. He sees an immense oval course, with sides so 
extended lengthwise as to give two straight runs of probably 300 feet each, and 
perhaps 150 for each of the rounded ends, being in all about 900 feet. The seats 
are ranged, tier above tier, in received amphitheatrical fashion, and vary in 
price according to the quality of the upholsterer’s material with which they are 
padded, and to the quantity of human material with which they are stuffed. 
The course may be estimated at 700 feet, or thereabouts, in circumference, and 
appears to be 30 feet wide. The central ground is railed-in, is prettily laid out 
with grass-plots and miniature fountains, and is traversed by broad roads with 
gates leading into them from the arena, thus affording facility and variety in 
the exits and entrances, and opportunity for much picturesque effect. We should 
have mentioned that the spectators are comfortably protected by such a roof 
as we find on race-ground stands, and that a striped awning extends, tent-wise, 
over the intermediate space. The view of the whole is far more pleasing by 
sun-light that comes softly down through the canvas, than by gas-light which, 
as usual in all such places, must be broken-up and distributed in small jets that 
will provokingly interfere withrone’s eyes. All the arrangements are on a large 
and liberal scale ; and so let us pass on to the exhibitors themselves. 

Now, there are not a few persons, especially amongst the gentler sex, who 
expect to find such performances here, as they have been accustomed to see in 
the Circus. But they forget that the most surprising of the tricks seen in the 
ring cannot by any possibility be executed out of it—in other words, that those 
wonderful feats are possible only by and through the knowledge and use of the 
natural laws that regulate centrifugal an@centripetal force. As a substitute, 
however, and to our thinking a very acceptable one, we have races, processions , 
jousts, charioteering, trained animals, athletes, and such show of horsemanship 
as is suitable for plain ground, as contradistinguished from circular. It is not 
our intention to go into an elaborate criticism on the manner in which these 
various parts of the entertainment are got up ; but simply to confine ourselves 
to a few remarks.—The Grand Tournament of the Field of the Cloth of Gold is 
really a fine pageant, and is managed with some taste and infinite skill. The 
tilting connected with it is perhaps less satisfactory, since nothing is more diffi- 
cult than sham fighting with weapons that are easily watched. If running at 
the ring, or some of the olden knightly games were introduced, it might per- 
haps be an improvement, especially as therein there would be a chance of ex- 
hibiting address, better than in counterfeit blows and empty “ punches on the 
head.” The races, however, are the sure card; those especially in which wo- 
men are riders or drivers. It may be doubted indeed whether the instincts of 
the sex are not prominent in these displays; for—given six Amazons, six whips, 
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and six bits of horseflesh—it is morally impossible to keep them from close ac- 
quaintance with each other. There is a reality therefore in this part of the 
Hippodromic doings, which begets a corresponding excitement in the lookers- 
on, and constitutes the success of the scene. It should be said, too, that the 
women ride and drive fearlessly and well; and that when in their Steeple Chase 
they top the temporary fences, the enthusiasm of the crowd becomes immense. 
—Monkies, bound to the backs of ponies, make the young ones amongst us 
laugh, nor is a good lesson in Natural History wanting, when the Ostriches 
make their appearance. The elderly people, on the other hand, look grave 
enough, at sight of the Brothers Seigrist, whose incomparable feats of balanc- 
ing draw down immense applause, and try other persons’ nerves, if not 
their own. 

So far, there has been very little show of individual horsemanship, the gentle- 
man who rejoices in the name of Franconi himself being the exception. He isa 
fine, tall, handsome fellow, who talks English, though he rides French. By this 
we mean that his seat on horseback is that which one is accustomed to see in 
Paris, and which is ungraceful to an English eye. This latter objection we should 
not of course urge—opinions may differ on that point; but of one thing we are sure, 
and that is, that M. Franconi is a terribly heavy rider, his weight being thrown 
too far back for the due exercise, or at least for the long endurance of his horse’s 
powers. He first appeared on a very handsome grey, that, with a head more 
lightly put on and a little more sign of strength in his hind-quarters, would be a 
model. The grey was put through that peculiar dancing trick of the manége, 
often seen in the ring, which pleases women and children, but disgusts any real 
lover of horseflesh. The other performance was on a horse named Bayard, 
whose style and figure reminded us rather of a magnified Suffolk cob, than of the 
noble war-horse which the Chevalier of that name might have mounted. Unlike 
the grey, this white-faced and white-stockinged hay showed prodigious strength 
behind, where in fact the demand must be made for jumping power. The prin- 
cipal feat done by Bayard, under the hand of M. Franconi, was the taking a series 
of most unmeaning leaps into the air—an exhibition scarcely more agreeable to 
ourselves than the aforementioned dance, but undeniably acceptable to a portion 
of the throng. We would, however, suggest to M. Franconi that very few per- 
sons know or appreciate the difficulty of making a horse lead with his’ off and 
near leg alternately, or of forcing him to jump with no obstacle to be surmounted. 
The New Yorkers are essentially waggon-men ; and there is nothing that they 
would see with more surprise and relish than the real leaping powers of a fine 
horse, well put at a six or seven foot fence. Missing the trickery of the ordinary 
circus, they should certainly have some samples of legitimate horsemanship. 
M. Pranconi’s own weight,—for he must surely ride fourteen stone—is a little 
against this ; but Bayard ought to be up to that, if the weight be put in the right 
place. We doubt whether M. Franconi ever rede to hounds. 

We mean, in thus speaking, only to offer a little friendly advice. The conve- 
nience of the establishment and the splendid scale of a portion of the show will 
retain for the Hippodrome a certain amount of popularity when novelty is worn 
off. But to keep public excitement up to its present pitch, and to mark a dis- 
tinction between M. Franconi and Mr. Barnum, there must be, we repeat, a 
more brilliant display of horsemanship. 





Appointments. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Clifford, M. P., has been appointed a Commissioner of 
Lunacy, in the room of Lord Seymour, resigned. 

‘Rumovurs.—It is ramoured that the Hon. Mr. Jerningham, formerly Secretary 
of Legation at Madrid, and now occupying the same post in Paris, has been 
offered the post of Minister at Rio Janeiro, in place of Mr. Henry Southern, de- 
ceased. His acceptance of the mission is, however, considered doubtful. The 
Hon. Mr. Howard, Secretary of Embassy at Vienna, has been named to the same 
post at Constantinople, in place of Colonel Rose, appointed Consul-General at 
Alexandria.—Paris Letter, April 20. 


Army. 


War-Orrice, April 22.—2d Regt of Life Gds; Lt Lumley to be Capt, b-p, v 
Hon R Lawley, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt Jameson to be Lt, b-p, v Lumley. RI 
Regt of Horse Gds; Cor Billington to be Lt, b-p, vy Lord Lennox, who ret. 3d 
Drag Gds; J Still, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Swinburne, pro; Serj-Maj Vialls to be 
Qtmr, v Heydon, who ret upon h-p. 6th Drags; Lt Trelawny has been permit- 
ted to ret from the service by the sale of his Commission; J Stewart, Gent, to 








be Cor, A llth Lt Drags; G Maddock, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Richmond, 
app to 12th Lt Drags. 17th Lt Drags; Lt Morgan to be Capt, b-p, v Erskine, 
who ret; Cor Hartopp to be Lt, b-p, v Morgan; Cor Cleveland, from 7th Drag 
Gds, to be Cor, v Hartopp. Ist Regt of Ft; J Brown, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
ey af who ret. 5th Ft; E Tritton, Gent, to be Sec Lt, w-p, v Kysh, app to 
Ist Regt. 6th Ft; H Parkinson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Annesley, pro. 
7th Ft; Lt Hunt, from 54th Ft, to be Lt, v Maunsell, who ex. 13th Ft; G Cob- 
ham, Gent, to be Ens, bp. v Boyd, pro. 18th Ft; E Wilton, Gent, to be Ens, 
‘t 








w-p, Vv Graves, pro. 2Ist Ft; First Lt Bannatyne to be Capt, b-p, vy Dunbar, 
who ret; Sec Lt Carleton to be First Lt, b-p, v Bannatyne; R Stephens, Gent, 
to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Carleton; Lt Tinley to be Adjt, v Bannatyne, pro. 23d Ft; 
Ens Poole, from 91st Ft, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Jervoise, pro; E Thomas, Gent, to 
be Sec Lt, b-p,v Carnegie, pro. 24th Ft; C Turner, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hays, 
who ret. 25th Ft; Lt Browne to be Capt, b-p,w Lord Burghersh, pro, b-p, to 
an Unatt Majty; Ens Tripp, to be Lt, b-p, v Browne. 26th Ft; E Day, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Elderton, pro. 33d Ft; J Carr, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Har- 
nett, pro. 44th Ft; H Carter, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Ingham, pro. 45th Ft; 
R Grey, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Young, app to 73d Ft. 46th Ft; W Waldy, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Waldy, pro. 49th Ft; J Hopkins, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 





v Molesworth, pro in 7th Ft. 5lst Ft; Ens Richardson, from 43d Ft, to be Ens, 
v Medhurst, pro. 54th Ft; Lt Maunsell, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, vy Hunt, who ex. 
55th Ft; Lt Macdonnell, of 55th Regt, to be Paymaster, v Boggis, who ret upon 
h-p. 59th Ft; H Evans, Gent, to be Ens, a v Hacket, pro. 63d Ft; J Hud- 
son, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Swire, app to 17th Ft. 73d Ft; Ens Hereford to be 
Lt, b-p, v Amiel, who ret; B Cook, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Stacpoole, who ret. 
77th Ft; M Dickson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Hardinge, app to 54th Ft. 78th 
Ft; Qtmr Webster, of 78th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Evans, who ret upon h-p; 
Qtmr Carroll, from 2d W I Regt, to be Qtmr, v Webster, app Paymaster. 80th 
Ft; Col-Serg Browne to be Qtmr, v Crawford, who ret upon h-p. 83d Ft; J 
Wakefield, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Richardson, pro. 86th Ft; Ens Fraser, from 
69th Ft, to be Ens, v Neville, who ret. 87th Ft; Sec Lt Meredyth, to be First 
Lt, b-p, v Goddard, whose pro, b-p, on the 8th April, has been cancelled; Ens 
Mackinnon, from 64th Ft, to be Sec Lt, v Prescott, pro in 7th Ft. 91st Ft; Ens 
Macqueen to be Lt, b-p, v Smyth, who ret; W Poole, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Warren, app to 65th Ft. 92d Ft; Ens Greenhill, to be Lt, b-p, v Cameron, pro; 
W Farquharson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Inverarity, ro. 95th Ft; E Smith, 
Gent, to be Ens, be, v J RD'Loghlin, app to 27th Ft; W Braybrooke, Gent, to 
be Ens, b-p, v Clerk, pro; Ens Brown, to be Adjt, v Sargent, who resigns the 
Adjtcy only; Ens Molyneaux has been permitted to retire from the Service by 
the sale of his Commission; Assist-Surg Pesgute, from Staff,to be Assist-Surg, 
v Gordon, pre on Staff. 96th Ft; F Pike, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Deane, app to 
22a Ft. 98th Ft; F Lambton, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Goddard, pro. 1s Wy I 
Regt; J Blacker, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Upton, pro. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Geo. 
Francis, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Waters, pro. 

Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg Gordon, MD, from 95th Ft, to be Staff'Surg of the 
Sec Class, v Logie, app to Rl Horse Gds; J Ferguson, gent, to be Assist-Surg to 
the Forces, v Ferguson, app to 95th Ft. 

Unattached—Brvt-Lt-Col O’Brien, from Maj h-p 87th Ft, late Dpty-Adj-Gen, 
at Barbadoes, to be Lt-Col, w-p; Brvt-Maj Burghersh, from 25th Ft, to be Maj, 
by purchase. 

Brevet—Capt Bull, on h-p of 60th Ft, (Staff Officer of Pensioners), to be Maj 
in the army. 


Major W Driberg, upon h-p unatt, has been permitted to retire from the army 
A ng sale of his commission, he being about to become a settler in the Co- 
onies. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, APRIL 22.—RI Regt of Artillery; Gent Cadet Johnson 
to be Sec Lt, vy Whinyates, pro; Gent Cadet Cardew to be Sec Lt, v Blackburne, 
pe, Brvt-Maj Dupuis to be Lt-Col, v d’Arley, ret upon fDi Sec Capt Savile to 

Capt, v Dupuis; First Lt Wright to be Sec Capt, vSavile; Sec Lt Teesdale to 
be Frst Lt, v Wright. 

Corps of Rl Engineers—Firt Lt Grain to be Sec Capt, v Vavatour, ret on h-p; 
Sec Lt Lempriere to be First Lt, v Grain. 

No military changes are announced in the three successive Gazettes, of Tues- 
day the 12th, +_! the 15th, and Tuesday the 19th ult—We regret to say that 
Major-Gen. Sir R. Nickle is unable to proceed to Australia to assume the com- 
mand of the troops in that prwey f in consequence of serious illness.—Lord Har- 
dinge has made a new rule that he will not appoint any candidate to a commis- 
sion unless he has been a twelvemonth on the list, however powerful may be the 
interest used in his behalf—Lieut-Gen. Sir John Bell, K.C.B., is to retain the 
command of Guernsey and its dependencies for another year.—The reserve bat- 
talion of the 23rd Fusiliers, now in Canada, is under orders to embark for Eng- 
land.—The 41st, 47th, and 49th Regiments had arrived at Malta on the 8th ult., 
to relieve the 76th, and reinforce the garrison.—Gen. Sir Walter Gilbert is now 
on his way home from Egypt, in consequence of the state of his health preclud- 
ing the possibilijy of his turther residence in India. 


Navy. 


Appoinrments.—It appears that Rear Adml. Corry, who was to have taken 
the Queen, 116, in Plymouth Sound, as his flag ship, is now to re-hoist his flag 
in the Prince Regent, 90, a understand that Rear Adml. Houston Ste- 
wart, C.B., has been formally relieved from his painful and subordinate position 





as successor to a major in the toon as secretary to Lieut. Genl. Lord Ragland, 
and has been officially appoin to succeed Rear Adml. Harvey as Superin- 
tendent of Malta Dockyard. Adml. Stewart must be very glad to get back to 
is own service again, the dignity of which we cannot ‘help saying has been 
lowered by his acceptance of his late office. Adml. Stewart's term of appoint- 
ment is five years. He has been one of the ny always employed in some 
way or other. London Herald.—Capt. Rodney Mundy has resigned the com- 
mand of the London, 92, at Spitheed. in consequence of ill health; and has been 
succeeded by Capt. Charles Eden, late private secretary to the Earl of Auckland 
and Sir Francis Baring, when First Lords of the Admiralty. The London has 
sailed from Spithead, (presumed) for the Mediterranean.—The vacant appoint- 
ment of junior medical inspector of Haslar, v. Anderson, deceased, has been 
ven to Inspector of Hospitals Dr. John Wilson.—Dr. T. Frazer, of the Cum- 
land, 70, ag-chlp in the West Indies, has been appointed surgeon and medi- 
cal storekeeper at Jamaica Hospital ; and Dr. M‘Kinlay has been appointed to 
the Cumberland.—Surgeon J. Ellis and Assist.-Surg. W. Patrick to the M/us- 
trious, Hospital ship at Portsmouth.—The Rev. Mr. Howe, chaplain of the Bri- 
tannia, retires on half-pay, and is succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Fox, from the 
Vengeance, who is succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Bunce.—Dr. Wells retires from the 
Modeste, and proceeds to England.— Matta letter. 


Promortions.—Sir Thomas Fellowes was on the reserved half-pay list, in re- 
ceipt of a service pension ; but his death will make a vacancy in the active list 
by the acceptance of the pension by an eligible officer ; consequently, Capt. W. 
J. Hope Johnston will be promoted to his active flag rank, relinquishing thereby 
his appointment of the superintendentship of Haslar Hospital and a good-service 
pension.—The following assistant-surgeons have been promoted to the rank of 
surgeon; Dr. Forbes, of the Calliope, 26, Australia; A. Adams, of Haslar Hos- 
pital; Dr. R. Hastings, of the Hogue, 58; and Dr. J. Balfour Nicholson, of the 
Antelope, steam-vessel, Mediterranean.—The following clerks have also been 
promoted to the rank of paymaster: F. W. Cole; J. T. Spark, of the Virago, 
team-sloop, Pacific; E. R. Chamberlain, of the Porcupine, steam-vessel; J. T. 
— of the Ajax, screw flag-ship, Queenstown; and J. L. Thorne, also of the 

jax. 

Corps or Roya Marines.—Gent. Cadets to be Sec. Lts.: C. Hope Clendon; 
G. T. Hemmuns; Fitzmaurice Creighton; Wyvil J. Christy. 

The Scorpion surveying schooner, Lieut. Commg. R. H. Grant, arrived at 
Spithead on the 9th ult. from the West India station, to be paid off—Capt. R. 
Baston, R.N., the late superintendent of the Royal Mail Steam-packets at South- 
ampton, has resigned that situation, and retires on a pension of £200 per 
annum. ; 

We regret to notice that considerable difficulty is experienced just at present 
in procuring seamen for the ships of war that are out-fitting. This is partly 
owing to the high rate of wages in the merchant service, and pore to some 
pt injudicious proceedings of Courts-Martial, with which Jack is said to be 

isgusted. 





Obituary. 


Rear-ApMrraL Str THOMAS FELLOws, C.B.—This officer died on the 12th 
ult., aged 75. Sir Thomas served about twenty years afloat, and three years as 
superintendent of the Royal Naval Hospital and Royal William Victualling yard, 
Stonehouse. He was knighted for his share at Navarino, where, in command 
of the Dartmouth, 42, gun frigate, he had charge of a squadron of five ships, and 
saved the French Admiral’s ship from destruction. He will also be remember- 
ed as captain of the Pembroke, 72, and Vanguard, 80. Sir T. Fellows was on 
the reserved half-pay list, in receipt of a good-service pension. 

Str Cavenpisu Srvart Rumsoip, Bart.—The death of this Baronet occur- 
red at Nice on the 27th of March. Sir Cavendish had not completed his 38th 

ear. He was son of the late Sir William Rumbold, third Baronet, by Henrietta 

lizabeth, his wife, who was daughter of Thomas Boothby, lst Lord Rancliffe, 
and sister of the Princess de Polignac, wife of the well-known Minister of Charles 
X. of France. The first Baronet of the family was Sir Thomas Rumbold, Gover- 
nor of Madras. Sir Cavendish having died without issue, the title devolves on 
his brother, now Sir Carlow Arthur Henry Rumbold, 5th Baronet. 

Roperick Mac eon, Ese:, or CapBoLL.—This gentleman, the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of the county of Cromarty, died on the 13th ult., at his seat, Invergordon 
Castle, Ross-shire, in his 67tth year. He was the only son of the late Robert 
Bruce neas Macleod, Esq., of Cadboll, M. P., and re resented a distinguished 
branch of the eminent family of Macleod, of Lewis. He formerly sat in Parlia- 
ment as Knight of the Shire for Sutherland. 


fAusic. 


ITALIAN OpeRA.—There has been no performance during the week, until last 
night, when “ Don Giovanni” was to be given for Mr. Le Grand Smith’s benefit. 
Regarding this musical event we must postpone our word until next week.—In 
respect to the future, and reminding our readers that this journal first an- 
nounced the probable advent of Grisi and Mario, we beg to say that we have 
just seen Giulia Grisi’s written declaration of their intention to come hither ; 
and that the engagement on their behalf has been signed by a special agent 
whom they sent over. Read the subjoined notice of the great artist’s entry upon 
the London boards, last Thursday fortnight. 


Ou Thursday night the house was crowded to excess with Royalty, rank, and 
fashion, to greet the first appearance this season of Grisi, or rather of the Norma. 
She is the marvel of the age. The wear and tear that would kill, and have killed, 
twenty prime donne, with her only seem to have the effect of increasing her en- 
ormous energy ; and the voice has been so kindly dealt with by the fell destry- 
er, Time, that little is left evento the most severe censor to cavil at. Her recep- 
tion was rapturous—her singing wondrous in power, and her acting sublime. 
Several times did the house rise “ at her,’ at the prominent points of her per- 
fect performance. 





—————-__- 


Drama. 


Tae Broapway.—The event of the week at this establishment has been the 
production of “‘ Macbeth” on a magnificent scale (vide bills !), with new scenery, 
dresses, &c., at an expense of many thousand dollars. Setting aside the bad 
taste of making the money expended on such things the great feature, rather 
than the acting of the play itself, the Management is deserving of much credit 
for the really fine manner in which “‘ Macbeth” has now been put on the stage. 
The scenery and dresses are new, and in many cases excellent ; and if the whole 
be not quite up to the revival of “ Richard the Third” at the Park Theatre some 
years ago, (our old play-goers will doubtless recall it at once,) this is undoubt- 
edly a near approach to it, and the best Shakspearian spectacle that we have 
since had. But lengthened criticism on costume and general theatrical appoint- 
ments not suiting our limited space, we shall content ourselves with calling 
attention to and commending the scenery, of which the architectural are bet- 
ter than the landscape portions, the latter lacking correctness of perspective and 
apparent distance in the background. Amongst the most effective scenes we 
may mention the tableau at the close of the second act, the banquet hall, and the 
“pit of Acheron ;” the pale moonlight thrown upon the person of Hecate in the 
latter tells admirably. Concerning the witches, by the way, their “ make up” 
gave us no idea of what Shakspeare intended by them. They were not so much 
weird sisters, supernatural hags, as disgustingly dirty old women, rather redo- 
lent of the Five Points, than of Hades. 

Mr. Forrest, as Macbeth, was more subdued on Thursday than he usually is ; 
and therefore to our taste more praiseworthy. But we have no room to dilate 
upon this theme, or upon the general performance. 

Burron’s.—Mrs. Centlivre’s old comedy “ A bold stroke for a Husband,” was 
revived at this house on Wednesday evening, with moderate success. As a play, 
it comes under the denomination of “ most tolerable, and not to be endured.” 
Through three mortal acts (we presume there were originally five,) it drags its 
slow length along—wanting at once in vigour of action, and in brilliancy of 
writing. There is not, so far as our memory may be trusted, one single fine 
thing said in the whole play; though fine points of situation there certainly are, 
and some effective scenes. These last however are made by the actors rather 
than the authoress, in regard to whom oblivion is charity—There is not much 
chance herein for the company to appear to advantage; but what little there is 
is made the most of, by both the ladies and gentlemen. Among the former we 
should mention Miss Raymond, said to be from Philadelphia, a débutante on 
these boards. Without rendering entire justice to the part of Donna Olivia, she 
sustained herself with ability, and is really an addition to the troupe. She is 
very pretty and graceful; and but for the drawback of a rather unpleasant 
voice, would give promise of becoming a fine actress. 

Waiack’s—The Manager himself is underlined for Monday, as Benedick, 
and for Tuesday as Shylock. That is well; the frequenters of this house will be 
spared the repetition of such trash as ‘‘ The Young Quaker,” which is the dull- 
est comedy yet done—Miss Laura Keene deserves to make a hit, as Joseph in 
“ The Young Scamp.” Her spirit therein was infinitely refreshing, on Tuesday, 
after the infliction just named. 

Lonpon Gosstr.—It is rumoured that Sir T. Noon Talfourd has written a new 
play, entitled “ The Castilian.”—Drury Lane Theatre is closed. It is said, and 
we trust it is true, that the Lord Chamberlain refused to license, for that house, 
a version of young Duma’s “ La Dame aux Camelias.” ; 

To Dramatic AurHors.—The class of writers, if such there be in this coun- 
try, who answer to this title are requested to take notice of Miss Heron’s adver- 
tisement elsewhere. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Taree Taes. By the Countess D’Arbouville. Translated from the 
French by Maunsell B. Field, M.A. New York. Harpers.—Critics and 
reviewers have loudly sounded the praises of these exquisite little stories, 
which indeed deserve all the celebrity that they have attained. Two of 
them have already seen the light, in an English dress, and in periodicals ; 
but they are well worth the pains bestowed upon them by the present 
translator, and well worth the acceptance of the public in their present 
form. True it is, that we have not the original before us, and cannot there- 
fore precisely judge whether the process of rendering from one language 
to another has in any respect diminished their charm ; but we will venture 
to assert we have scarcely anything of the sort in our tongue, that for 
delicacy, pathos, truthfulness, and mournful interest, surpasses “ The Vil- 
lage Doctor” and “ Resignation.” Much of the beauty of these touching 
stories consists (says Mr. Field) in the exquisite word-painting. We con- 
gratulate him on our not missing this in the least, so far as regards two 
out of the three. Can a translator be more highly complimented? But we 
must confess that “ Christine Van Amberg” does not so well satisfy us. 
There are inaccuracies and inelegancies, here and there, which we should 
desire to see corrected, and there is an occasional infelicity in turning a 
French phrase into English, of which we detect no signs whatever in the 
two perfect sketches above named. Thus we find “ I will place myself be- 
tween the evil and her”—“ you left,” in place of “ you went away,” and 
still worse, “ you cannot at present leave here”—“ I go,” in place of “I 
am going” —“ my brother,” “ my mother,” and so on, as modes of address, 
literal reproductions, but inadmissible ; for when we address ourselves to 
a brother or a mother or any relative, we do not make use of the pronoun, 
as the French do, unless it may be in the case ofa child. We observe also— 
the sun gilding the “ summits” of the willows—“ dominating” —“ alterna- 
tively,” for alternately—“ vivifying,” for reviving—and “ this evening, at 
midnight.”"—These trifling errors, in which the critical reader will perceive 
a little carelessness and a slight dash of pedantry, are thus noted, because, 
like false notes in a delicious symphony, they annoy the delighted ear, 
and are apt to engender perhaps an undue degree of resentment. We 
trust that they will be corrected in future editions ; and of a demand for 
these we cannot entertain a doubt. Three such tales are worth cart-loads 
of the ordinary French romances. 


Nores anp EmEnDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S Pays. Froma 
copy of the Folio, 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 
Ibid. Redfield.—In our issue of the 5th of February last, we copied from 
a London paper a long and highly interesting article on the publication, 
in that city, of the volume from which this one is handsomely reprinted 
on no fewer than 540 pages. Had these merely contained the speculations 
of one scholastic annotator, as distinct from those of some other “learned 
Theban,” we might have thought the work was labour lost. But Mr. Col- 
lier’s discovery has been hailed with such universal testimony to its va- 
lue—grounded on the palpable evidence that the unknown corrector spoke 
with knowledge—that we really rejoice at the opportunity here afforded 
of rectifying many absurdities and errors. All students and lovers of the 
immortal Bard wil! surely furnish themselves with a copy.—By way of 
frontispiece, a sample of the old edition of 1632 faces the title-page, with 
fac-similes upon it, of the manuscript alterations made by this most useful 
and fruitful of correctors. 

Summer Cruise In THE MEDITERRANEAN, ON Board AN AMERICAN FRrI- 
Gate. By NW. P. Willis, Ibid. Scribner—This is not an overcrowded 
title-page, but it contains four cogent reasons for accepting its proffered 
invitation—the time, the scene, the means of transit, and the man who car- 
ries you on the voyage. Is it not enough to read them? What can we say, 
that would not be superfluous, in praise of the golden glories of summer in 
the South of Europe? What of the classic shores and the enchanting is 
lands of the Mediterranean ? What of the comfort and order, and symme- 
trical arrangement of the ship-of-war ? What of Willis, as a traveller even 
over oft-trod ground, since no man’s pen can render it so fresh and attrac- 
tive as his own? It would, we say, be superfluous to commend such a re- 
cord, by such a writer ; we will only add that its charm has beguiled us 
into skimming through its every page, although familiar with almost every 
site that is described, and with a thousand and one other descriptions 
thereof. The contents of the book may have already been before the pub- 
lic ; they are welcome in any and every shape. A pleasant journal ofa 
pleasant summer cruise is the next best thing to the cruise itself. 


History or Eneuiso Lirerature. By W. Spalding, Professor of 
Logic, Rhetoric, &c., in the University of St. Andrews. Ibid. 1853. 
Appleton.—There is a decided want of a compendious, well-digested, and 
well-written manual of English literature, for the use of schools and aca- 
demies—a book tracing the growth and progress of our literature from its 
rude beginnings to the present day, and pointing out the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the different writers and periods. The nearest approach to 
a work of this kind is Shaw’s Outlines ; but it is one rather adapted for 
private reading, and lacking the arrangements and divisions essential in 
@ manual, although a man of ability might make an excellent text-book 
from it.The volume now before us is well arranged. The division of 
the epochs or periods is good ; and the four chapters on the origin and 
growth of the English language are the most useful parts of it. Of its 
merits as a whole, however, we can say very little. It is a compilation 
made up from the histories of Warton, Hallam, and Craik, by a man evi- 
dently deriving what he knows from those writers, and not from a familiar 
acquaintance with English authors. It has the appearance of having been 
put together by a busy Professor, a part of whose duty it was to lecture 
upon this subject, who had no time to read or think for himself, but cut out 
for his lecture here and there, from such writers as we have just mentioned, 
whatever suited his purpose, and out of the patch-work thus got together 
iiually made up his book. A clever man might even in this way have made 
something of a clever book; but the Professor of St. Andrews is a poor 
writer. His sentences are clumsily put together ; nor is he a man of very 
clear perception. Even other men’s thoughts and views become less clear 
and distinct, when he undertakes to impart them in his own language. 


However, the work is the only one of the kind ; and we must accept it, 
for want of a better. 





AmapeL ; 4 Fatty History, By Elizabeth Wormeley. Ibid. Put- 
nam.—It is to be regretted, both for the sake of authors and of readers, 
that books are produced with such rapidity in these latter days. By 
readers, because they are apt to be so distracted by the number and va- 
riety, that they scarcely know which to select and which to prefer ; by the 
mass of authors, because their best works are often almost overlooked, 
whilst adventitious circumstances are lending undeserved popularity to 
very mediocre productions. Several of these, written to create a sensa- 
tion, might be named ; but it is of no avail to kick against the caprices of 
public taste—our business lies with the new, not with the old. A fresh 
name is added to the extended list of female authors ; and one that starts 
under very favourable auspices. We have known some to succeed, with 
less originality, and less apparent cultivation of mind. As a débutante 
she deserves to be duly considered. 

The idea of “ Amabel,”’ if we rightly understand it, is excellent. Ama- 
bel, the heroine, a romantic and somewhat impulsive English girl, living 
from her childish years at Malta, forms an attachment for a young French 
midshipman, whom she meets there. Felix, for that is his name, loves her 
in retarn. They plight their faith, and are as happy as most young peo- 








ple under the circumstances. Amabel, however, has another lover, a 
Captain bold—not one who “lived in country-quarters’”—but a Capt. 
Warner, R.N., who subsequently becomes her husband, and in this wise. 
Felix, who has been carried off, in mistake, by a Lieutenant of Captain 
Warner’s ship, on being put ashore at night, comes to an untimely end, 
Amabel, ignorant of the facts of the case, and believing that he has de- 
serted her, returns to England, where, in due course of time, she is met 
again by Capt. Warner, who proposes to her, and finally marries her, 
albeit she gives him to understand that her heart belongs to her former 
lover. Our Captain is a good enough sort of man, but too plain, common- 
place, and practical, to suit a love-sick miss, with a sentimental, dead, 
boy-lover. Among other causes of difference between the couple—for 
there are differences at last—is the Captain’s devotion to politics and his 
consequent running for a seat in Parliament. This naturally takes him 
from home. Weary on one occasion of his absence, Amabel goes up to 
London to seek him. On her way she is met by a brother of Felix, Col. 
Guiscard, who leads her to believe that her husband was the cause of her 
lover’s death. By that chance or fate, which presides over novels and 
plays, her husband himself sees her and the Colonel together, and fancies 
that the pair are about to elope. An unpleasant scene of course ensues. 
The husband rejoins his ship bound on a three years’ cruise ; the wife re- 
joins her friends in the country. But, during the protracted separation, 
she discovers that she really loves, and has loved him all the time ; and 
a course of family troubles prepares her for what she has long needed—a 
recognition of Duty. Through a growing sense of duty she learns her 
own true nature, and the true nature and essence of Love, and fits herself 
for the holy station of wifehood, which again becomes hers. For, after the 
usual amount of expiatory misfortunes and “moving accidents by field 
and flood,” the separated couple are reunited, and, of course, are happy 
for ever after.—This is but a bare outline of the plot, but it is sufficient to 
give the reader some idea of it. The moral seems to be, that a good sub 
stantial husband of flesh and blood is better than a puling youthful lover ; 
and that common-sense, and the usual conventionalities of marriage are 
better in the end, and more womanly, than sickly boarding-school senti- 
ment. The lesson is a wholesome one, and much needed. It is beautifully 
worked out, and suggests rather than forces itself upon the mind. Not 
being a “set purpose,” it is perhaps more likely to accomplish its end. 
Altogether “ Amabel ” is very clever and well-written ; and Miss Worme- 
ley is welcomed into the crowded ranks of lady novelists. 


THE Art-JouRNAL.—Virtue.—The April number contains one of the 
very best engravings yet issued from the inexhaustible Vernon Gallery. 
It is from a picture by E. M. Ward, R. A., and represents the great Sam- 
uel Johnson dancing attendance in the ante-chamber of Lord Chesterfield. 
Those were the days when, in the eyes of authors and artists, a noble patron 
was essential towards success. All is changed now ; and the patronage of 
the public and the press outvalues that of courtly personages.—From the 
copious details regarding all that pertains to Art, we extract the subjoined 
passage, which has a double interest. 

The English school of painting still maintains its high position in public esti- 
mation ; indeed, we might say that it is every year advancing, to judge by the 
prices which are paid for genuine productions of our best artists, which, in many 
instances, cannot be had atany cost. A gentleman called at our office a few days 
since, and informed us he was commissioned to buy pictures from the hands of 
some of our principal painters, to the extent of some thousands of pounds, but 
that he could not get them. And in further B hae of our first remark, we may in- 
stance a sale of water-colour drawings, at Tidmington House, near Shipston-on- 
Stour, Worcestershire, on the 9th of March. The sale was effected by Messrs. 
Cookes and Sons, of Warwick ; and although in such a comparatively secluded 

lace, it was attended by many of our principal well-known buyers. The draw- 

ings, twenty-nine in number, realised the gross sum of £1839. The collection 

was especially rich in the works of Cattermole and F. Tayler. Of these by the 

former painter, his ‘‘ Salvator Rosa in the Abruzzi” realised 145 ginunes ; ‘‘ Sack- 

ing the Monastery,” 105 guineas ; “ Benvenuto Cellini defending the Castle of 
St. Angelo,” 54 guineas ; ‘“‘ The Banquet of Baron Biorn,” 69 guineas ; “‘ Henry 

VIII. in the Baronial Chapel,”’ 54 guineas ; ‘“‘ Alms-giving at the Convent,” 60 

— F. Tayler’s “ Too late for Church,” sold for 220 guineas ; ‘‘ Baying the 
Stag,” 105 guineas ; ‘‘ The Soldier’s Halt,” and “‘ The Cromwellian Trooper,” 58 
guineas each, ‘‘Putney Bridge,” by Dewint, was purchased at 60 guineas ; 
Absolon’s ‘‘ The Young Pretender with Campbell of hiel,” 61 guineas ; Top- 
ham’s “‘ Mavourneen,” 47 guineas ; ‘‘ A Storm at Sea,” by Coply Fielding, 135 
guineas ; “ Sheep,” by T.S. Cooper, A.R.A., 74 guineas ; and “‘ Mountain Scenery, 
with Cattle and Sheep in the Foreground,” by the same artist, 72 guineas. The 
principal buyers were Lord Willoughby de Brooke, A. Campbell, Esq., John 
Staunton, Esq., Messrs Gambart, Vokins, Grundy, &c. &c. 


TaLPA; OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY Farm. AN AGRICULTURAL 
Fracment. By C. W.H. London. Reeve & Co.—The young and the 
sanguine go on rejoicing at what they call the diffusion of knowledge in 
our day,—while the old and the thoughtful shake their heads, and hint 
that diffusion is not necessarily progress. Where the line of separation 
should be drawn, is not, we believe, exactly decided ; and it certainly does 
not help the conclusion to find Literature and Art—* Talpa” and George 
Cruikshank—taking up a loving abode together and turning experimen- 
talists at Clay Farm,—situated in one of the dreariest of the bleak, high- 
lying districts that overlook the somewhat celebrated Pugsley Middlefen. 

here, however, we have found them—and capital farmers and excellent 
company they are. 
hat a pestilent place was that Clay Farm when the “ Talpa” began 
his underground grubbing there! How oozy, dreary, dark, and agueish 
it looks in George Cruikshank’s picture!—and not much more temptingly 
in the little pen-and-ink sketch contributed by C. W. H. 


«Shall I add, to this subsoil sketch, a faint and feeble idea of the surface, 
some time about the month of February (surnamed ‘ fill-dyke’ not without rea- 
son); and endeavour to paint the hopeless, currentless, resourceless, and pitiable 
condition of water, whose unhappy fate has fallen, or melted, upon fields as flat 
as a billiard-table, and without even a ‘ pocket’ to run into for escape or conceal- 
ment? There it would stand, day after day, and week after week, and month 
after month, shining along the serpentine furrows, as if it never, never, never 
would go again! And the only wonder was when or how, or by what bold am- 
phibious bern be ridges had ever been raised, which it intersected, like a sam- 
ple series of Dutch canals and embankments. This was my Farm : 250 statute 
acres! ‘ Why did you take it?’ Ididn’t. It took me. That ‘mysterious lady’ 
who is painted with a bandage on her eyes, (she can see as oak as you or I,) 
made it, with a pat on the back, my preperty, and shortly afterwards, with a 
slap in the face, my ‘occupation.’ It had been performing for a series of years 
a sort of ‘ geometrical progression’—downwards. Each incoming tenant took it 
at about half the previous rent ; dabbled about for a year or twolike a duck, and 
retired—‘ lame.’ It was but a simple equation—a very simple one—to say when 
the rent would come to zero. It looked on the Rental-book like an annual sum 
in Reduction ; facilis descensus Averni, literally translated into plain English.” 


Something must be done with the Farm. Greenhorns were for draining ; 
— Forty years’ experience” said there was no fall !—so “ Talpa” resolved 
to try the spirit-level ; and Cruikshank’s illustration is spirit above the 
level—indeed, above proof. But we must be content with the pen-man. 


** Picture to yourself a bleak fogay November day ; a long rambling space, 
marsh or meadow, as you might choose to call it, of some twenty acres in extent, 
and about the third part of « mile in length, with a narrow thick plantation of 
rushes, sedges, and brooklime, and such aquatic vegetation, threading its way 
in one long dank line from end to end, by such fantastic meang§rings, that it 
looked as if the hidden channel of choked moisture it concealed had been a con- 
tinued series of experiments from time out of mind in search of an outlet ; and 
after centuries of struggle and disappeintment, had at length arrived quite by 
accident at a certain point, at one end of the meadow,—when you might see a 

air of high mud-boots standing, or rather soaking, with a man in them, peer- 
ing through a telescope on three legs, as if he was watching for the total eclipse 
of a small boy that is to be seen dually sinking—about fifty yards off, and 
clntching in his agony a high staff by his side, figured as if for high and low 
water-mark.” 


The spirit-level, however, decided against experience,—proved that 
there was “a fall,”"—and “Talpa” resolved to drain, and drain well :— 
laying down as his principle, that the worst-laid tile is the measure of the 
goodness and permanence of the whole drain.— 


“ But this of course was all theory, and theory of course was all nonsense : 
my practical head-drainer was quite of a different way of thnking, as his modus 
operandi will exhibit. The morning after he had commenced operations I found 
him hard at work cutting a drain, about eighteen inches deep, laying in the 
tiles one by one, and filling the earth in over them as he went. The field | had 
begun upon was very large, and very flat ; and in order to increase artificially 
the fall I had calculated so as to make the drain eighteen inches deeper at the 
mouth than at the tail. I might agwell have calculated the distance of a tele- 
scopic star. ‘I’ve been a-draining this forty year and more—I ought to know 
summut about it!’ Need I tell you who said this? or give you the whole of the 
colloquy to which it furnished the epilogue? 1 had begun, ae in. this 











way— Why, my good friend! what on earth are you about? Didn't J tell you 


to a drain open from bottom to top, and that not a tile was to be put in 
till I seen it, and tried the levels?” &c., &c. Old as Adam—old as Adam 
was the whole dialogue—it is idle to go through it—Conceit versus Prejudice. 
the ignorance of the young against the ignorance of the old—the thing that has 
been, and will be as long as‘ the sun and the moon endureth.’ It ended as I 
have said : ‘I've been a-draining this forty year and more—I ought to know 
summut about it!’ Here was a staggerer. Am: all my calculations to 
think that I should never have calculated on this ae gee seen the commander 
of a noble steamer with one parenthetical-lookin point of his forefinger (canght 
in an instant by the helmsman) veer round a ship of a thousand tons burthen ; 
I had rr ae ractical [sstronomer, with an infinitesimal touch of the 
screw € telescope, bend his searchin millions of miles away from its 
first position; I had seen the mill-owner, with half a nod to his foagenen, stop in 
an instant the Barly barty of a thousand wheels while he explained to me, in 
comparative quiet. some little matters of new invention in the carding of the 
rough wool, or the rounding and hardening of the finished Twist. 1 had seen 
enough of the empire of Mind over Matter in many forms and shapes, by sea 
and land, to make me the devoutest of believers in modern miracle. Under the 
quiet seductive brightness of the midnight lamp, I had revelled in the mysteries 
of Number and of Form ; and in the working realities of daylight I had seen 
and stood witness to the application of those apparent mysteries to the most 
beautifully simple processes in the production of ordinary and universal 
ef human want. It had farnished me no new or difficult gratification to 
and calculate to an inch the amount of Fall to be obtained upon a field, which 
without this precaution might indeed be called, as it had been called, undrain- 
able; and here I was, fairly planted, at the first onset. Every inch of depth was 
of real value at the mouth of so long a line of drain. ‘Three feet deep at the 
outlet’ was the modest extent of my demand ; and there I stood, watching the 
tiles thrown in péle-méle to a depth of eighteen inches, which I was given to 
understand was ‘ about two feet,’ with as cool an indifference to the foot 
as if Two and Three had been recently determined by the common aasent 
mankind to mean the same thing.—‘ But I must have it three feet deep !’— Oh 
it’s no use; it'll never drain so dip as this here clay !’—‘ But I tell you it must 
be! There can be no fall without it.’—* Well, I've been a-draining this f 
year and I ought to know summut about it.'—From that moment I date my ex- 
perience in the trials and troubles of farming : at that instant my eyes began to 
open to the true meaning of those ‘ practical difficulties’ which the uninitiated 
laugh at because they have never encountered them ; and which the man of 
science despises who said to steam, water, and machinery, ‘ do this,’ and 
they do it, but has never known what it is to try and guide out of the old track 
a mind that has run in the same rut ‘this forty year and more. * * The evi- 
dence of a hundred Spirit-levels would have been no answer to « forty years’ ex- 
pee in draining and ditching. Of this I was quite sure: so we were at a 
ead pass. One or the other must give way ‘and be for ever fallen.’ It was 
easy to wish him forty years’ more experience—elsewhere—and ‘ good morning;’ 
but this would be only cutting the knot, and probably entailing another in sue- 
cession. Nec deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus! He was a good work- 
man, and his authority over his men not a thing that it would be wise to shake, 
even had that been possible. A thought occurred to me, a very bold thought, 
ali things considered. I knew he hated the sight of the Level—that curious- 
looking thing on three sticks,—worse than the old gentleman that walks upon 
two. What if I could reconcile these two great opposing authorities by one 
timely stroke—make him Master-of-arts on the spot, before the eyes of all his 
men? Shorter and less earned degrees have been taken in the world. The o 
portunity was irresistible. Ihad it brought ; adjusted it ; and told him to look 
through it and give me his opinion of the Fall. If you ever saw a dog put his 
nose to a wasp’s nest, you may form some idea of the mistrustful curiosity and 
hesitating aversion with which he brought his face into close contact with his 
arch-enemy. A long indescribable process ensued : a most determined effort to 
close the left eye with the right hand—then the right eye with the left hand— 
then a dead stillness, and a long fumbling breathless view of the world turned 
upside down, and his men standing on their heads for the first time, in spite of 
the forty years’ experience to the contrary: and then—‘ Well, I don’t know but 
what you're right, Sir: the Fall does want a leetle easing at the bottuem!’ The 
success was complete.” 
—This picture is true to the life. Every man who has any knowledge of 
onr agricultural districts must be aware that it is this “ forty years’ prac- 
tical experience”’ that stands in the way of all improvement. 

Though the book is as amusing as a novel, we must be content with 
giving the reader this taste of its quality. * * * The volume is made 
up of papers which appeared originally in The Gardeners’ Chronicle and 
Agricultural Gazette, and well deserved the honour of separate publica- 
tion :—and they have been admirably illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
His “ Antagonism of :nterest and yet mutuality of object” is the best 
commentary we have either read or seen on that established common- 
place which used to wind up so many speeches from agricultural chairs 
on the common interests of landlord and tenant—* the sink and swim to- 
gether.””—Atheneum. 








Sate or THE Newson Lerrers, etc.—Nelson’s Correspondence with 
Lady Hamilton—the same that was printed by Mr. Pettigrew in his recent 
“ Life of Lord Nelson’’—formed a three days’ sale recently at Messrs. Sothe- 
by & Wilkinson’s,—and on the whole brought good prices. The Nelson 
Letters—that is, letters in Nelson’s own handwriting—were about 300 in 
number, and sold for sums varying from 10s. to £23. The prize of the col- 
lection was, the last letter which Nelson lived to write. It is written on 
thick grey-blue letter paper, and was found in his cabin unfinished after 
the Battle of Trafalgar. Sir Thomas Hardy and Dr. Scott inclosed it to 
Lady Hamilton in a sheet of foolscap, and sealed the envelope with their 
seals. This highly interesting letter sold for £23,—and has gone, we are 
glad to state, to enrich the treasures of the British Museum. The letter 
runs as follows.— 





“ Victory, Oct. 19, 1805, noon, 
Cadiz, E.S.E., 16 leagues. 

“* My dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of my bosom.—The signal has 
been made that the enemy's combined fleet are coming out of port. e have 
very little wind, so that I have no hopes of seeing them before te-morrow. May 
the God of battles crown my endeavours with success ; at all events, I will take 
care that my name shall ever be most dear to you and Horatia, both of whom I 
love as much as my own life. And as my last writing, before the battle, will be 
to you, so I hope in God that I shall live to finish say letter after the battle. May 
Heaven bless you, prays your NELSON AND BRONTE. 

“October 20th.—In the morning we were close to the mouth of the Straits, 

but the wind had not come far enough to the westward to allow the combined 
fleets to weather the shoals off Trafalgar ; but they were counted as far as ny 
sail of ships of war, which I suppose to be thirty-four of the line, and six fri- 
gates. A group of them was seen off Cadiz this morning, but it blows so very 
fresh, and thick weather, that I rather believe they will go into the harbour be- 
fore night. May God Almighty give us success over these fellows, and enable 
us to get a peace.” 
—The writing extends over three sides—and bears the following words in 
Lady Hamilton’s penmanship :—“ This letter was found open on His desk, 
and brought to Lady Hamilton by Capt. Hardy. Oh, miserable, wretched 
Emma—Oh, glorious and happy Nelson.” 

The letters most eagerly contended for were those, of course, in which 
‘the Nelson touch” was most characteristically exhibited ;—such as, his 
thirst for battle--his burning desire to be up with the French and at them 
—or his calm and modest confidence that victory would not fail him. 
Others, again, were eagerly sought—and those chiefly on the first day— 
which bore for their seal the large and beautiful profile of Lady Hamilton. 
Some which alluded to the hero’s house at Merton, and to his desire for 
rest on shore, were much in request, and brought good prices. £4 10s, 
were given for a letter written in 1799, in which he says—‘ I long to be at 
the French fleet as much as ever a Miss longed for a husband, but prudence 
stops me. They will say, this cried-up Nelson is afraid with eighteen ships 
to attack twenty-two. The thought kills me.” The sum of £8 was well 
laid out in obtaining a long letter, with this Nelson-like writing in it :— 
|“ John Bull, we know, calculates nothing right that does not place the 
| British fleet alongside that of France. Ihave now traversed a thousand 
| leagues of sea after them. French fleet, French fleet--is all I want to have 

answered me. I shall never rest till I find them,—and they shall neither 
if I can get at them.” 

The sale included part of the Worcester porcelain breakfast service pre- 
sented to Nelson, and it is said used by him. The service is not remark- 
able for elegance ; but as each article bears the Nelson arms, and other 
characteristics, good prices were given for even inferior portions. The 
choice lots, such as a chocolate-cup and egg-cup, brought about two gui- 
neas each. On one of the cups we observed the hull of a man-of-war, with 
the name San Josef :—a Nelson name, indeed,—and one that brings all the 
hero’s daring to the mind whenever it is mentioned. A wine-cup that had 
belonged to Nelson, with such a name upon it, would have produced 
twenty times the sum, 

The total produce of the sale, including the breakfast service, was £501 
6s. 6d. :—no great sum, indeed, for such a vast mass of important corres- 

ondence. he whole should have gone intact to the British Museum. 
here is still room for another Life of Nelson ;--for, Mr. Southey’s Life in 
little does not, of course, embody the many important particulars which 
the industry of Sir Harris Nicolas and the publication of Mr. Pettigrew 
have, since Southey wrote, made patent to the world—London paper, 
April 9th. 

Tom Moore’s RECORD oF DRoLLERIES.—The subjoined are a few of the 
poet’s jottings-down, found in his Journal, now in course of publication here 
by Messrs. Appleton. The dates of entry are unimportant. 


Lord John to-day mentioned that Sydney Smith told him he had had an 
intention once of writing a book of maxims, but never got further than the 
following : “ That generally towards the age of forty women get tired of 
being virtuous and men of being honest.’ me 

Took ice with Lord John at Rucchesi’s afterwards. Voltaire listening 
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to an author, who was reading to him his comedy and said, Ici Je Cheva- 
a rit, exclaimed, ere (an Seree. a aie 
uza’s story of the violent patriot declaiming against tyranny and 
in ge the S ceple ought to rise with one voice and cry out Vive la 
! at the same time os the last word himself ; as if he 
feared the very walls would hear him. 

It was mentioned that Luttrell said lately, with respect to the disaffec- 
tion imputed to the army in England, “ Gad, sir, when the extinguisher 
takes fire, it’s an awkward business.” 

Lord John mentioned of the late Lord Lansdowne (who was remarkable 
for the sententious and speech-like pomposity of his conversation), that, 
in giving his opinion one day of Lord —— he said, “ I have a high opinion 





of his lordship’s character : so remarkable do I think him for the pure and 
unbendiag integrity of his principles, that I look upon it as impossible he 
should ever be guilty of the slightest deviation from the line of rectitude. 
unless it were most damnably well worth his while.” 

Lord John mentioned an old a (I believe) of the old Marquis of 
Lansdowne, called Ingerhouz, who when he was told that old Frederick 
of Prussia was dead, asked anxiously, “ Are you very sure dat he is dead ?” 
“Quite sure.” “On vhat authority?” “Saw it in the papers.” “ You 
are very, very sure?” “ Perfectly so.” “Vell, now he is really dead, I 
vill say he vas de greatest tyrant dat ever existed.” 

Sheridan (Charles) told me that his father, being a good deal plagued 
by an old maiden relation of his always going out to walk with him, said 
one day that the weather was bad and rainy ; to which the old lady 
answered, that, on the contrary, it had cleared up. “ Yes,” says Sheridan, 
“it has cleared up enough for one, but not for two.’ He mentioned, too, 
that Tom Stepney supposed algebra to be a learned language, and refer- 
red to his father to know whether it was not so, who said certainly, 
“Latin, Greek, and Algebra: “By what people was it spoken?” “ By 
the Algebrians, to be sure,” said Sheridan. 

Lord Holland told before dinner (@ propos of something), of a man who 
professed to have studied “ Euclid” all through, and upon some one saying 
to him, “ Well, solve me that problem,” answered, “Oh, I never looked at 
the cuts.” 

Lord John told us that Bobus Smith one day, in conversation with 
Talleyrand, having brought in somehow the beauty of his mother, T. said, 
C’étoit donc votre pre qui n’étoit pas bien. 

Smith mentioned a conundrum upon Falstaff: “ My first is a dropper, 
my second a propper, and my third (whole ?) a whapper.”’ 

Lord L. mentioned the conclusion of a letter from a Dutch commercial 
house, as follows :—Sugars are falling more and more every day ; not so 
the t and esteem with which we are, &c. &c.”’ 

In talking of ghost stories, Lord L. told of a party who were occupied 
in the same sort of conversation ; and there was one tall pale-looking 
woman of the party, who listened and said nothing: but upon one of the 
company turning to her and asking whether she did not believe there was 
such a thing as a ghost, she answered, Si j’y crois? oui, et méme je le 
suis ; and instantly vanished. 

Rossini did not come till near three. Brought with him Placcid Curioni, 
and Cocchi ; Mercer came afterwards ; and we joined in the choruses of the 
“ Semiramide.”’ Rossini, a fat, natural, jolly-looking person, with a sort 
of vague archness in his eye, but nothing further. His mastery over the 
pianoforte miraculous. 

At breakfast Jekyl! told of some one remarking on the inaccuracy of the 
inscription on Lord Kenyon’s tomb, Mors janua vita ; upon which Lord 
Ellenborough said, “ Don’t you know that that was by Kenyon’s express 
desire, as he left it in his will, that they should not go to the expense of a 
diphthong ?”’ 

entioned that on some one saying to Peel, about Lawrence’s picture 
of Croker, ‘‘ You can see the very quiver of his lips ;” “ Yes,” said Peel, 
“and the arrow coming out of it.” Croker himself was telling this to one 
of his countrymen, who answered. “He meant Arrah, coming out of it.” 

Our Inpian Commission.—Anxious to throw light on the subject of our 
Indian Empire, which the government seems inclined to legislate for on 
very imperfect information, we have this week commenced inquiry 
through our own Indian Commission, and print the first batch of evidence. 

“ Major Larkspur, of H. M.’s—Regiment of Foot. Served for six years 
in India. Particularly observed the country. Thought it a good deal 
like Ireland, only hotter, and the people not so well clothed. Considered 
the Government honourable enough; they were always ready with their 
pay for the troops. Thought the dykes in some of the principal stations 
ought to be railed in: they were dangerous at night to officers returning 
from mess. Observed the working of a Cutcherry, or Court. Went there 
to ask the Magistrate for the loan of an elephant, and a few men to beat 
the jungles, on a shooting excursion. The Magistrate appeared hot and 





uncomfortable. Did not observe how justice was administered. Did not 
look. Had no doubt it was all right. Could not say anything in favour 
of the Police. Hada gun stolen, and never saw it again. Could not state 
whether the people were oppressed or not ; if they were, thought it was 
no more than they deserved. Believes they are infernal liars. Knew 
nothing of the Court of Directors, except from hearsay. The Court of 
Directors were not the style of people he should like to be acquainted 
with, unless he had lots of sons and lots of money, and wished to get rid 
of both by sending the sons into the Bengal ont. Could suggest several 
improvements and alterations in India. Would improve the roads, and 
make the conveyance of mess stores less expensive. Would alter the 
climate, and have the mean temperature 75 degrees in the summer, 
instead of 102 and 110 degrees under punkahs. Thought the passage to 
India was exorbitantly high. It was painful enough to go out there at all, 
without the additional annoyance of having to come down with a large 
sum. 

“Captain Stifflip, of Her Majesty’s—Regiment of Dragoons. Had been 
five years in India. Thought the Company a low set. Had a horse shot 
under him in the Punjaub campaign, and the Company evaded giving 
compensation by a paltry quibble. Thought the system of Government in 
India infamous in every respect. Would go to-morrow tosee every mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors hanged. Thought the Bengal Civil Service 
a mistake. Young civilians wore moustaches. Had a contempt for an 
civilian who wore moustaches. The men belonging to the Queen’s regi- 
ments were shamefully used, and so were their wives and families ; while 
the sepoys were treated with absurd indulgence. Sepoys were no good: 
they generally bolted whenever they had achance. Had seen some of the 
leading civilians in Calcutta. Thought them awful snobs. Believed sev- 
eral of them had recently been detected in mal-practices. Heard them 
spoken of as ‘such fools’ for being found out: not as ‘such rogues,’ for 
having been guilty.” 

“Colonel Mangosteen, of the Bengal Native Infantry. Is in his sixty- 
seventh year. Has been fifty-six years in India. Came home last spring. 
Felt the climate of England tell upon his constitution. Had been hardly 
used by the Horse Guards, in not receiving a C.B. ship for past services : 
considered he had a claim. Knew a man who had laid in a nudlah at So- 
braon till the fighting was over, and then came out and gota C.B. A 
nullah means a deep ditch. Thought India the finest country under the 
sun. The climate nothing like so bad as was represented. Considers the 
great curse in India to be the inefficient state of the Bankrupt Law. Lost 
a lac and ten thousand rupees by the failure of the House of Gammon, 
Rampum, & Co. The Bengal Army is not what it was when he first join- 
ed it. It is the finest army in the world still. There is nosoldier like the 
sepoy. He shows British troops the way to victory in hard-fought fields. 
Has the highest opinion of the people of India. They made excellent ser- 
vants. Will allow you to thrash and abuse them without resisting. Queen’s 
officers treated their servants very badly in India. Wouldn’t take the 
trouble to study the native language ; and then punched their servants’ 
heads for not understanding them. Would abolish the Civil Service, and 

ve their appointments to military men of standing and experience. 

ili men make the best judges in the world. Had presided at Courts 
Martial, and had ample opportunities of forming an opinion on this point. 
Thought that new Furlough Regulations ought to be granted, to enable 
young men to come home and see the vast improvements in every direc- 
tion. Sees vast improvements himself. Was particularly struck with 
New Oxford Street. Thinks railways in India will never answer. It would 
require an army of Chokeedars to guard the line, and prevent the natives 
stealing the rails. A Chokeedar is a watchman. Intends returning to 
India next November and taking a Brigade command, if he can get one. 

Hopes to get command of a Division in a few years. Thinks the Press of 

scurrilous and vile. Has seen in the newspapers an opinion, that 
after sixty, Indian officers should be shelved. Considers that an officer 
only begins to be fit for something when he reaches sixty-five. Considers 
himself fit for anything. Is ready to take anything he can get.”-—Punch. 





SaDDLEs anv Harness.—The saddle should not be so small either as it 
usually is, and should be well stuffed, especially towards the shoulder. It 
should be remembered, also, that when a saddle has been used a little 
while, this stuffing gets sweated through, and becomes hard and knotty 
from unequal pressure. To avoid this, the stuffing should be taken out 
frequently, and though the same material may be put in again, it should 
be thoroughly pulled and dried. I have often seen saddles as hard inside 
as they were out, and the horses on which they were put writhing about 


———— 


like eels, till they got warm enough to soften their dirty uncomfortable 
harness. This often makes high-couraged horses difficult to mount, and 
apt to kick at starting, nor will all the pee | in the world cure them if 
e rider’s common sense does not point out the evil ; and it very seldom 
does. When a horse is vicious to mount, nine times in ten he is or has 
been badly saddled. Saddles should also be kept in a dry place, and the 
lining carefully dried either by the fire or in the sun, before they are used 
again. Nothing is more apt to gall a horse’s back than a damp saddle. 
An excellent way of getting rid of the bran-new look of a saddle, fresh 
from the maker’s, is to wash it with a weak solution of coffee, and then 
two or three washings with common soft soap will give it a good Soom 
Oil should never be used ; it is dirty in the extreme. A well-cleaned sad- 
dle and bridle should not soil a lady’s glove, or pair of white trousers, 
and should be as supple as silk. ft soap is the only thing that will 
ye nee England have their harness on generally a great deal too tight, 
and even the best grooms want looking after to prevent this. Horses are 
very often cut b their curb chains in a cruel manner half throttled by the 
throat-strap, and stifled by their girths. The two former make them carry 
their heads awkwardly, and spoil the natural curve of the crest. I have 
seen a strong man six feet high straining at the girths of a pony he could 
ush over with one hand, till he was black in the face ; and then the poor 
fittle wretch would hobble out of hisstable like a trussed fowl. The girths 
should not be too forward. If any one wish to prove the justice of this 
maxim let him buckle a strap tight round his own chest, and try to run 
with it. He can bear it round the waist well enough, but the chest ex- 
pands with exercise, and to confine it must be very severe punishment, 
Many horses have a trick of swelling themselves out when first saddled ; 
it is, therefore, a good plan to saddle them about half an hour before they 
are wanted, and girth up a hole or two just before mounting. If a saddle 
is really well made, the girths will want no straining at to make it sit 
safely. With thorough-bred horses, or those having flat sides and bad bar- 
rels, a false collar and a couple of straps will keep the saddle from slip- 
ing too far back, I object strongly to martingales, except with young 
orses, and to teach them to carry their heads properly. Household Words 





A PUNGENT PROTEST.—We lately mentioned M. de Montalembert’s re- 
fusal to pay his share, as a Legislator, towards the expenses of the grand 
enterteinment given to Louis Napoleon. A letter written from Paris, of 
somewhat old date (the 7th ult.), thus chronicles the circumstance. It is 
an Oasis in the desert of Parisian humiliation. 


We have been amused by a letter of M. de Montalembert’s protesting 
against the transformation of the Corps Legislatif into a Corps de Ballet. 
I subjoin this ietter, with the corrections and amendments it received from 
the writer before publication :— 


“ Monsieur le Maire de Besancon, 

“JT have the honour to transmit to you a sum of a thousand francs, 
which I beg you to employ on behalf of the poor apprentices de Bésancon. 
This offering is intended to represent my share in the contribution de- 
manded of my colleagues to meet the expenses of the ball which has late- 
ly been given to H.M. the Emperor in the name of the Corps Legislatif. 
I did not associate myself with that demonstration. Indeed, the promo- 
ters did not consider it to be their duty to solicit and official decision of the 
Assembly in that behalf. I cannot think that it falls within the province 
of political bodies, even salaried bodies, to provide dancing for the Court 
and the town. At least, I have in vain sought for an analogous prece- 
dent in the history of former Legislatures, even in the time of the first 
Empire. Our labours, I fear, will scarcely appear important or serious 
enough to justify the desire for such recreations in the eyes of the public. 
Besides, I am quite sure that the electors of Doubs never thought, when 
they elected me their deputy, that the Chamber to which they deputed 
me would one day substitute entertainments of this kind for the serious 
intervention of the country in its affairs, or that it would replace the de- 
molished tribune by an orchestre de bal. (Signed) MonTALeMBERT.”’ 


Imagine the grimace with which Bonaparte must have read this docu- 
ment. Notice was sent to all the Paris journals forbidding them to pub- 
lish it. The Indepéndance Belge, which had published it, was seized at 
the frontier, and at the Post. But the noble ladies of the Faubourg St. 
Germain have made up for this scant supply. They imposed on one an- 
other a contribution of twenty copies each, and within ten days the town 
was inundated with more than 40,000 copies. Many people think this let- 
ter will turn out a serious affair. President Billault and the promoters of 
the ball want to prosecute M. de Montalembert, but the majority of his 
colleagues, who were taxed for the entertainment without having been 
consulted on the subject, seem disposed to take part for him, In the 
meanwhile the 750 francs have been kept back out of M. de Montalem- 
bert’s salary by the questors of the Chamber. It remains to be seen 
whether he will claim repayment, and bring an action against the questors 
for restitution. 
Novet Quackery IN Paris.—And what is our occupation meanwhile, 
in the midst of this unravelment of our destiny? Weare reduced literally 
to minding our own business, to the taking care of our health, and the 
embellishment of our persons, in order that our appearance may do honour 
to the ordonnances of the Emperor. We are most anxious of all about 
our calves. Two doctors have already appeared amongst us; one from 
the ancient and learned university of Wurtzburg, the other from Geneva, 
with no other view than that of benefitting humanity, most particularly 
in the matter of calves. The Wurtzburg professor undertakes, by the ad- 
ministration of a certain régime, to produce in a short time the most 
splendid calves ever beheld even in Ireland. The Genevese contents him- 
self with offering a precious ointment of his own composition, which by 
causing the muscles to swell for a certain time, enables the patient to sport 
a pair yet more magnificent than those offered by his rival of Wurtzburg ; 
but, then, as I have observed before, these are artificial, only meant to 
last a certain time, dependent entirely on the degree of friction and the 
quantity of ointment employed ; and the Wurtzburg treacherously de- 
clares in his advertisements that Ais calves when once acquired are lasting 
and produceable at a moment’s notice, whereas the most disastrous con- 
sequences might accrue from the use of an external remedy, which, if in- 
sufficiently applied, might expose the patient to the mortification of find- 
ing his calves gradually disappear before the eyes of the ladies, perhaps 
at the most interesting moment of the ball. Judge of his despair to find the 
silk stocking growing gradually more loose, while the trumpery, tempor- 
ary calf is vanishing from its place! Better be content with the simple 
invention of M. Faille, who offers the most excellent imitation of nature, 
made of caoutchouc, with veins and all complete—* So complete, indeed,” 
says he, in his prospectus, “ that the most expert and invidious eye would 
fail to detect the difference.’”’ A new doctor has arrived here, likewise 
from Germany. His name is Lutterbach, and he declares that every ill 
by which our nature is afflicted is occasioned solely by the diseased state 
of our respiratory organs. The first thing, therefore, to be done is to re- 
establish these as the Creator intended they should be. In man alone are 
the nostrils compressed and pinched—in every other animal they are en- 
larged and open—therefore the nasal organs must be first attended to. 
For this purpose our doctor is provided with cherry-stones, which are in- 
serted in the nostrils of the patient. The cherry-stones being perforated 
with two small holes, the doctor is enabled to judge of the more or less 
difficulty the patient experiences in breathing by the whistling noise made 
by the passage of the air, and of the imminence of the danger in which 
the unfortunate patient stood before consulting the doctor. After awhile, 
the cherry-stones are replaced by plum-stones, which, when they have like- 
wise done their duty, yield to those of apricots, and finally the peach-stone 
is inserted, which proves that the nostrils are sufficiently enlarged, the res- 
piration free, the lungs delivered from oppression, and the patient saved 
from a speedy and painful death by any disease—which might have at- 
tacked and conquered him had he not been inspired by Providence to fol- 
low the system of Dr. Lutterbach. A new standard of beauty must of 
course be set up—the reign of flat noses will come at last, and this is, no 
doubt, another of the many benefits the world will have derived from the 
publication of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” —Paris Letter, April 7. 








“Two RICHARDS IN THE FreLp.”—We find the following amusing letter 
in the Times :— , P 

Sir,—Will you allow me the opportunity of stating that the “ furniture” 
and “costly effects” advertised for sale by Mr. Rowcliffe, at the Sheriff's 
Auction Rooms, Watling-street, to-morrow, and announced as “ removed 
from Westbourne-terrace, and Lincoln’s inn, the property of Charles Mat- 
thews, Esq.”’ are not mine? The sale has no reference of any kind to me 
or any one connected with me. 

The man in the farce says, “ Richard! your name can’t be Richard. 
Why, my name’s Richard!” But in this case it is evident there must be 
“two Richards in the field.” 4 

I have no objection to being “ used up”’ as often as need be. I will even 
confess to being sometimes “ hard up.” * I do not live in Westbourne-ter- 
race, but at Old Brompton ; and, though a pretty frequent visitor to Lin- 
coln’s-inn, I have not yet thought it worth while to establish an office 
there; while the only “ effects’ I wish to dis of (and very “ costly” 





ones they have proved to me), I fear would realise but little in an auction 








room—I mean the “effects” in my late Easter piece, which the public 
would not bid for at any price. , and the “ effects’’ of its failure, I 
shall be glad to get rid of as speedily as possible, and will feel much obliged 
to any one who will take them off my hands. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Lyceum, April 14. 
Important TO FarmeRs.—The Journal du Cher relates an account 

which, if correct, may turn out very advantageous to wool growers. 
About two years since a farmer named Virel, residing in the canton of 
Chatelet, had one of his sheep seriously torn and injured by a dog. Al- 
though he had but little hopes of saving the animal’s life, he decided on 
dressing its wounds, which he did with some fatty substance mixed with 
the juice of certain plants. The animal soon recovered, and in about two 
months after the farmer remarked that the wool on the parts which he had 
rubbed with his preparation was much finer and longer than elsewhere. 
Determined to try a further experiment, he last year pulied off all the 
wool from the bodies of six of his sheep and rubbed them with the prepar- 
ation for three days following, and then turned them out with the others. 
At the end of August they were shorn, when they produced a much larger 
weight of wool than ordinary and of a very superior quality. It is need- 
less to say that he afterwards extended his experiment to a greater num- 
ber, and a few days since he proceeded to what he calls his spring shear- 
ing, when each of the animals yielded about five pounds of very superior 
wool. He calculates that by the aid of his process, he will be able to 
have two shearings a year, spring and autumn. The grease he uses is said 
to be only mutton fat, but the herbs employed are a secret which he, how- 
ever, says he is very willing to sell to those who will pay him for it. 


C. J. MarHews. 








Mope. Lopatne-Hovsrt.—The Queen’s cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, 
has presided at a meeting to celebrate the foundation of a model lodging- 
house near Golden Square for the working class; and a dinner, much 
adorned by noble patrons, has raised a handsome instalment towards the 
funds ; the whole being a friendly concession to the earnest labours of 
Lord Ingestre in the cause. It is at all events an amiable recreation. Per- 
haps the subject now deserves more general and energetic treatment than 
it can receive from dilettante labours. The possibility of rendering the 
abodes of the industrious classes healthy, commodious, and sightly, has 
been shown by the models in Spitalfields and St. Pancras; and the object 
now should be to apply the models. It is understood that the improve- 
ments in Westminster comprise some arrangements in that way ; but the 
works are slow ; and the model ought to extend further than Westminster, 
and be included in the design for the successive improvements in the whole 
metropolis. There would be a better chance of that result if all London 
were under one jurisdiction ; and as the Aldermen have at last announced 
what everybody knew, that London Corporation must be reformed,—as 
they have relieved us of their solemn veto, possibly a time may be ap- 
proaching when the Municipality may be made to accord with the actual 
state of London.—London Spectator, April 16. 





Losses oF Human Lire py War.—The last number of the “ Companion 
to the Almanac ” contains a curious return, compiled from official sources, 
of the killed and wounded of the regular British troops in the military 
and naval actions from 1793 to 1815. The total number of killed was 
19,796, of whom 1160 were officers. The total number of wounded was 
74,359, of whom 9720 were officers. The proportion of killed in the navy, 
as compared with those in the army, is about one-fourth. The actions of 
that warlike period were not of a sanguinary character during the first 
few years. For example, the loss of men in 1797 was only 38, three of 
whom were officers. Even in the year of the arduous campaigns of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in Egypt, the loss was no more than 507 men and 22 
officers. In the years of the Peninsular campaigns the numbers increase 
to 1380 in 1809, which includes the slaughter of Corunna; and 1628 in 
1811, which saw the bloody encounters of Barossa, Fuentes d’Onore, and 
Albuera. The slain of 1813 was nearly 3000. At Waterloo there fell 171 
officers, and 2341 private men ; while the wounded were respectively 680, 
and 9005. 


WILL or THE Late Duke or Hamiiton.—The will of the most noble 
Alexander Duke of Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatelherault, K.G., P.C., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., was duly proved in London on the 17th March, by the 
Duchess Dowager of Hamilton, and the Duke of Hamilton (heretofore the 
Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale), the two executors ; the personalty 
in England alone was £25,000. A disposition has also been registered in 
Scotland. The will disposing of the personalty in England, bears date in 
March, 1852, and there are three codicils. His Grace has left to his Duch- 
ess the whole of the furniture and effects in his residences at Portman- 
square, and Euston Park, Suffolk; £500 a year to his daughter, and to 
his daughter-in-law, the Princess de Baden, Duchess of Hamilton. the mi- 
niature of Napoleon Bonaparte in his uniform as First Consul, painted by 
Isabey, and presented to his Grace by Borghese. Annuities of £100 a year 
are left to his two house-stewards, £100 a-year to his valet-de-chambre, 
and £50 a-year to his grooms. The will bears signature “ Hamilton, Bran- 
don and Chatelherault.”’ 

A FrencuMan’s Notion oF THE British House or Commons.—The 
following description of a sitting in the House of Commons is given in a 
recent feutlleton by Mery, one of the most celebrated poets and one of the 
most amusing writers of modern France :—“ Speeches are delivered in 
a psalm-singing tone ; members sleep here and there, and everybody 
yawns ; the Speaker does not use a bell, and no one is ever called to 
order ; there is never any agitation on any of the benches; ennui rains 
in torrents; Whigs and Tories share amongst themselves badly-baked 
biscuits ; a good deal of Barclay and Perkins’ porter is drank ; members 
go out every movement to swallow a basin of turtle soup ; on their return 
they turn over collections of caricatures ; Ministers play at short whist in 
a corner ; those who are not asleep read a romance of Dickens ; speakers 
seem not to care about being listened to.” 











DIssOLUTION OF THE LEAGUE.—-So soon as the prize essays of the Anti- 
Corn Law League shall have been adjudged to the successful competitors 
it is proposed to summon another general meeting of that body, and to 
again formally dissolve the association. The time for receiving the essays 
was the Ist of March, and a large number have been sent in. The prizes, 
it may be recollected, were one of £150, and another of £50, “on the re- 
sults of the repeal of the corn laws and the Free-trade policy upon the 
moral, social, commercial, and political interests of the United Kingdom.” 
The following gentlemen have been appointed as a committee of the coun- 
cil to adjudge the prizes :—Messrs. Henry Ashworth, Thomas Thomasson, 
Thomas Bazley, Richard Cobden, M.P., John Bright, M. P., Sir Elkanah 
Armitage, George Wilson, William Harvey, Mark Philips, Joseph Sim 
son, A. W. Paulton, Alexander Ireland, W. B. Watkins, and Smith Philip 
Robinson, hon. secretary. 

Srrance Story.—We read in the Paris Constitutionnel :—“ A respect- 
able merchant of the Rue Montmartre a few days back, at a family fete 
which he gave to some of his friends, feeling an itching in his ear, endea- 
voured to put a stop to it by pressing with his finger the part affected. 
This proving of no avail, he took up achemical match and introduced one 
end of it into his ear. In the warmth of conversation he forgot to look 
which end he put in and unfortunately introduced that which could take 
fire. In rubbing the match in his ear he set fire to the end inside. The 
pain was so excessive that he uttered a loud cry, and his friends were some 
time before they could imagine any means of affording him relief. A sur- 
geon being sent for found that the interior of the ear was much burnt, and 
that much inflammation had supervened. He endeavoured by local ap- 
plications to remedy the evil, but all in vain, as after two days’ suffering 
the patient expired in the midst of frightful convulsions.” 








A NARROW ESCAPE FOR Royatty anp Scrence—The Augsburgh Ga- 
zette has the following from Munich, dated the 10th ult.—“ Professor 
Liebig was last night giving a lecture on chymistry at the palace, before. 
Queen Maria, Queen Theresa, King Louis, the younger branches of the 
Royal family, and some persons belonging to the Court, when a bottle of 
hydrogen gas being improperly handed to him by his assistant, who took: 
it for another bottle, an explosion took place, and the bottle flew into 4 
thousand pieces. Fortunately. the explosion occurred in an inner room, 
the door of which was ody still some fragments of the glass p' 
through the door, and slightly wounded some members of the Royal party 
who were sitting in the front rank. Queen Theresa was cut in the cheek, 
and the blood flowed in abundance ; Prince Luitpold was slightly wound- 
ed in the forehead, Countess Luxburg in the chin, and Countess Sandizell 
in the head. None of these wounds will be of any oa The pro- 
fessor was also slightly injured, having escaped with his life by a sort of. 
miracle. 

MarriaGEs IN Hien Lire.—At Dublin, Sir Robt. Lynch Blosse, Bart., of 
Athavallie, to Lady Harriet Browne, sister of the Marquis of Sligo.—At 
Alverstoke Church, the Earl of Lisburne, of Crosswood Park, Aberystwith 
to the Hon. Harriet Elizabeth Mitchell, daughter of the Lady Harrie 
Mitchell, formerly maid of honour to the late Queen Dowager, and niece 
to the late Duke of Beaufort—At St. Georges, Hanover-equare, the Hon. 
Jav.es Grant, second son of the Earl of Seafield, to Constance Helena, fourth 























1853. 


surviving daughter of Sir Robert Abercromby, Bart., of Birkenbog and 
Forglen, in the county of Banff, N.B.—A matrimonial alliance, it is said, 
will shortly be celebrated between the Lady Margaret Compton, sister of 
the Marquis of Northampton, and the Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. 
brother of the Earl Granville. Oa 

Lavy Frankiin.—We are glad to announce, that the contribution in 
aid of Lady Franklin’s exertions for the recovery of her husband and his 
companions, which we sometime since announced as forthcoming from 
Van Diemen’s Land, has reached her. hands, and amounts to the large 
sum of £1,671 13s. 4d... The subscribers to the testimonial include all 
classes and denominations of the colonists,—from the Governor and the 
two Bishops, Protestant and Catholic, down to the humblest of the 
islanders :—and is accompanied by three addresses,—one from the colo- 
nists generally,—one from the Legislative Council,—and the third from 
Christ’s College :—in the latter of which Lady Franklin is gratefully re- 
minded of the share which her long-lost husband, by his liberality of con- 
tribution, had in the foundation of the educational institution in question. 














Wax-work Scu.prure.—Correspondence from Rome speaks of the cri- 
ticism and speculation excited in the artistic circles of that city by the 
completion of a marble statue of Venus by Mr. Gibson. Pushing to its 
extreme a tendency exhibited by him some years ago, the sculptor has 
covered the figure with a bright flesh tint, painted the eyes blue, and the 
hair yellow.. The drapery has also received a border of colour. This is 
the sculptor who has charge of the National Peel Monument ,—as the pri- 
vate gift of Lord John Russel! :—and the country we sup need not be 
greatly surprised if it should find itself, by and by, by the grace of the 
ex-Minister, in possession of a figure of the great statesman executed after 
the canon of Madame Tussaud, the great wax-work exhibitor. 





Tue Royat Famry.—The latest accounts from Buckingham Palace left 
the illustrious invalid and the royal infant as well as the most devoted 
and loyal subjects could hope. The following are the names and ages of 
the royal children :—Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, Princess Royal, born 
Nov. 21, 1840; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Earl of Dublin, born Nov. 
9, 1841 ; Princess Alice Maud Mary, born April 25, 1843; Prince Alfred 
Ernest Albert, born August 6, 1844; Princess Helena Augusta Victoria, 
born May 25, 1846 ; Princess Louisa Caroline Alberta, born March 18, 
1848 ; Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert born roe | 1, 1850; and the 
last Prince not yet baptised, born April 7, 1853, is the 8th child—The 
Prince of Wales is twelve years old, and her Majesty and Prince Albert 
both 34.--Court Journal. 

Kine Leorop’s Hem.—aA scene in Belgium is a hopeful contrast to 
the spirit of vulgar despotism or craven submission wich the general Con- 
tinent presents. The Duke of Brabant, heir to King Leopold, has just 
come of age, and has been made a Senator. In administering the oath, 
the President of the Senate hailed the young Prince as son of a man who 
had faithfully kept his oaths. Surely this affords a casus belli to Louis 
Napoleon,—it is so manifest an affront! The King, however, speaks cour- 
ageously,—If the Belgians will but hold together, he says, they can defy 
all their enemies. Any nation might adopt that averment ;—it is the 
spirit of craven submission which is the true traitor to national independ- 
ence.—Leader, April 16. 








PROBLEM No. 228, sy E. B. C. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and draw the game. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 227. 


White, Black. 
1. Bto , ch. K tks B. 
2. KtoB5. P tks P. (best,) 
3. Bte K Kt5. Anything. 
4. P check 8 








A Prcrore tv Canpy.—A candy manufacturer in St. Louis has prepared 
an article for exhibition at the New-York Fair which is not the least novel 
of the novelties that will be then and there collected. It is emphatically 
a picture in candy, being a copy of a lithograph of a boar hunt. The fig- 
ures in the original, consisting of the hunters and their horses, the boar 
and the hounds, and even the grass and sky overhead, are represented 
with accuracy. The expression of the horsemen, the colouring, and all the 
minutie of the lithograph, are faithfully copied. The work was executed 
entirely by hand, by slow and tedious process.— Tribune. 


Weare Moustacuios.—The stonemasons in Glasgow, acting on the ad- 
vice of Dr. Allison, of Edinburgh, have commenced wearing mustachios 
as a preservative against the injury done to the system by fine particles 
ol -— A ase pou pane engaged dressing stones. The adoption of these 

a - oa 
bow ~ { as been recommended to millers, bakers, and others simi- 

NaPougon’s Witt.—The will of Napol i 

, : poleon I. has been carried from Lon- 
ped ven M. Charles Baudin, Secretary of the French Legation in 
— a : e Emperor has decreed that this will should be deposited in 
or ob oes a. The Emperor has on this occasion addressed a 

7 + “hanks to Lord Clarendon ; and a gold snuff-box, with the Im- 
perial initials in diamonds, hasbeen sent to Mr. Dyke, the Queen’s Proctor. 








Houmpvc.—During a period when w i i 
r ar prevailed on the Continent, so 
4 — a and lying bulletins were fabricated at Hamburgh, that 
ng Ww a any one would signify his disbelief of a statement, he 
would say, “ You had that from Hamburg ;” and thus, “ That is Ham- 
burg, umbug,”’ became a common expression of incredulity. 
Romourep Name or tHe Young Pri i 
“ages ? cE.—We believe the rumo 
ye a = nana cieorge,” after his Royal Highness the Duke 
1dge, . , such a case, be : 
oung Prince is born in the month which reckons the day of uSt Gout o 
gland’s patriot saint—London paper. P it 





New Cuurcues in Lonpon.—Her Majesty’s c # oat 
pea po Se srentise ¢ A ee new inne, recom. 
and most, if not all, of them w , ’ 
prota" e--alhgag ill be commenced ag speedily as circum- 
Fearrut Wastr.—The only notion that a woman ime i 
by her constantly endeavouring to imitate in her ae ‘ a ge come 
can, the shape of the hour-glass! ’ 


























WANTED, 


[SE ORMATION RESPECTING CHARLES BLACKHALL, fo 
Ameri 


Wellingford, Berkshire, who left in Februazy, 1836, for rmerly of Nerthmoreton, near 


ca, and landed in New York. 


As it is su the said Charles Blackhall is dead, an: rson satisfactor 
decease will rewarded for their trouble ; or if he is still ving, he may hear of so : Lael 4 his 
advantage, by applying to Mr. S. CHILDS, Harlem, N. Y. May 7—6t 





ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS will receive private Py; during the Summer Months. 
us: 5 , at his residence, No. 5 
New York, May's, Iss — 


——————— 








! Che Alotow, 
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THOMAS DIXON, 
HAS REMOVED HIS 
BANK AGENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
TO 68 BEAVER STREET, 


Apl. —6t. BETWEEN HANOVER AND WILLIAM STREETS. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


OR SALE, Eight Volumes of the LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS, in good order, at a 
very low ae Apply to Mrs. 8. M. Greene, 43 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 





° Chemist and Apothecary, 644 Broadway, respectfully announces that, 
J. Pal Ay igh Ae will be removed to 81 BLEECKER Street, four doors West of 
Broadway, where, in conjunction with Mr. Tadman, it will be conducted under the firm of P. 8. 
TADMAN & CO. Apl. 23—4t. 





. PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 
M23, 23¢ bt FO to devote a few hours each day for the instruction o young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs, Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B way. 





RAFTS on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


LAND, f le b; 
peattoirtye LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 
Parties in the country wishing to remit, can forward funds through any of the agencies of Wells, 
Butterfield & Co., or Pullen, Virgil & Co. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS lent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
sow proneunesd by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any angement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, = . a . th ) 1 ad of the articles daily employed in 
families. 1 d for sale, wholesale and re’ 

amilies. Prepared only and for sale, , by DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B, Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
hours. 








CHINESE SALOON, 539 BROADWAY. 


BE x22 40RDINARY success of Mr. JOHN OWENS’ ALPINE RAMBLES and Ascent of 
Mont Blanc, pronounced by overflowing and delighted audiences the most magnificent enter- 
tainment ever produced 
Open every evening. 

gramme. 


For particulars see Pro- 


* Admission 50 cents. Doors open at 7 o’clock. 
F. E. BURGESS, Agent. 





THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 
IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
Copley, Stuart, Leslie, Leutze, Cole, and other distinguished Artists. Now open, at the Art 
Union Rooms, 497 Broadway. Mar. 12—8t. 


BANVARD’S GEORAMA. 


HE STUPENDOUS RUINS OF BAALBEC, the City of Beyroot—Moizul of Sidon, with 
other new and interesting scenes are added to the PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
an addition of 12,000 square feet of canvas. Every evening at 8; Wedn oy. and ype after- 
noons, at 3o’clock. Exhibiting at 596 Broadway. Admission, 50 cents—Children, half pric 


NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By N. ParkER Wis. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


‘ Just issued, New Editions of 

RURAL LETTERS, &c. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET, as ” “ 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, 

HURRYGRAPHS, &c. Lad Lad 

LIFE HERE AND THERE, eo Lad 

THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T.S8. Arthur. 1 vol. l6mo. 75 cents. 

LIFE PICTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. ByT_S§. Arthur. 1 vol. l6mo. (3d thousand.) 

THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S ; or The Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 
Svo. (Third Thousand.) 

AMERICAN GAMES IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forrester, author of ‘‘ Field Sports,’’ 
&c. Twenty illustrations from Nature, on wood, by the Author. 1 vol.12mo. $1 25. 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. Embracing a Picture of the social life, conversations, modes 
of thought, habits, style of living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace, author of ‘*‘ Hungary in 
1851.’ Ll vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

BOBIN HOOD AND CAPTAIN 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 12m 


. G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLACE, 
Will Publish on Friday, 


A Narrative of Personal Adventure. By J. W. Fabeus, Author of 
A New Edition, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 








“ 


IDD; an Historical Account of those noted characters. 
0. 





THE CAMEL HUNT. 
** A Story of Life on the Isthmus.”’ 


ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 


NOW READY— 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 
To 
os ne TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 
From the ear anuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, ip Go nomen of John 
Payne Collier, F.S'A. t vol 12mo., cloth, with fac simile of the $1 50. 
‘* Tt is not for @ moment to oe doubted, we think, that in this volume a contri 
made to the clearness and accuracy of Shakspeare’s text by far the most important 


or attem) since Shakspeare lived and wrote.””"—London 
‘* We think we may challenge an 


has been 

of any offered 
Exam , Jan. 

one to look at the alterations which they § and not at 
once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by that surest of the 
judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before us, we are astonished how 
these things could so long have missed our grasp. We have here, in all probability, a genuine 
restoration of Shakspeare’s language, in at least a thousand places, in which he has hitherto been 
misunderstood.’’—London Atheneum, Jan. 9, 1853. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, i > 
Retesn. Svels. tes. Clete Eee an by Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W 


‘* It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of rrangement, 
with a lively and flowing narrative.” —Journal r pity eae 

‘“*Michand’s History of the Crusades has exhausted that most thrilling and exciting theme. 
Another work on the same subject is as improbable as a new History of the Decline and. Fall of 
the Roman Empire.’’—Salem Freeman. 

ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxt 
volume Ibo. “Pree $1 25. - y p Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. In one 

“The a perfect picture of Western Man d T j occasion 
7 hearty laugh in the reader.’’—Hartford Daily — scm, Se 

“The author, while displaying a decided talent tn literary execution, is evidently at home, 
and in t, among the scenes and incidents he so graphically describes.” —Springfield Dai- 
ly Republican. 

ALSO, THE SECOND EDITION OF 

NICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tal Bird 

.D. New and revised edition, with Illustrations 4 Darley. 1 Sag oe ‘ne bas 

“Tt truly deserves the popularity it enjoys. The chesestens are all powerfully drawn, and the 
story throughout is of the most thrilling interest.’’— Boston Christian Freeman. ; 

rhere is no rs. —_—— gives Ln y a Sate picture of Western Frontier Lite such truth- 
ful tures ontier characters such honest unvarnished i ndian 
chayacter.”’—-Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. oe Sore 


ALSO, BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. H. SEWARD. Edited by G 
Portrait and other Engravings, in the highest style of the art. i core 5. Bates, 
Per vol., $2 8). ; half calf extra, $3 75 ; full calf extra, $4 50. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 


WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

‘*The general accuracy of statement is not less striking, than the uniform candour and fairness 
evinced, even where a misapprehension of facts and circumstances has led to erroneous conclusions. 
Mrs. Pulszky kept a diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes.’’—Journal of 
Commerce. 

“They are marked by a charming naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the season.’’—N. Y. une. 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘*Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degenerating into 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons.’’—Detroit 


Daily Advertiser. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassan Street, New York. 


, With 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, each pp. 660. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000.) 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


pas Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


after Insurance. Y , i 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
ManaGine DinectoR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon BANKERS—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.iciIroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Agent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wail Street, New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 





450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 








On Saturday— 
EVERY DAY SCRIPTURE READINGS, with Brief Reviews and Practical Observations, 
for the use of Families and Schools. By the Rev. John L. Blake, D. D. 
his volume has been prepared for the use of schools, relieved from the most popular objections 
many teachers we ugainst using the entire Bible as a Class Book. It is also no less adapted for 
use in Families. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. mu 
NEARLY READY— e 


JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN CRUISER. Edited by N. Hawthorn, 12mo. @& Fie 

JUDGE HALL’S WORKS. Vol. First.—LEGENDS OF THE WEST. Author’s revised edit. 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN. A tale of Estille, 12mo. 

NOTABILITIES IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND; withan Autobiography. Translated from 
the French of M. Chasles. 

NEW ROME;; or, The United States of the World. 

ECHOES OF A BELLE: or A Voice from the Past. By Ben Schadow. 

REVIEW OF SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS; read before the Congregational Associa- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn. By Rev. Charles Beecher. 

HAND-BOOK FOR AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE—Compiled from the best 
authorities. By Rev. R. Park, D. D., 

DR. HAWK’S TRANSLATION OF ISCHUDI’S WORK ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
PERU, with numerous illustrations. 

OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By Prof. Schele De Vere. 

DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects of all Nations. 
S. Spooner, M. D. 

A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY—By Prof. E. P. Smith. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS—By Prof. E. C. Wines. 

RURAL ESSAYS—By the late A. J. Downing, with plates, 8vo. 

THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA—Civil and Political—by H. W. Warner. 


By 





_ NOW READY, 
THE NEW YORK QUARTERLY, FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 


Official Documents seeing, to the Fishery Question ; The Rival Dynasties in France! Sparta 
and the Dorians ; National Music ; American Poetry and Foreign Reviews ; Flaxman’s Outline 
Drawings ; Miscellanies in Science ; Review of the Life of Roger Williams ; Contemporary Lite- 
rature. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Among the articles in this (January) number, those on the Study of Words and Music will pre- 
eminently command the interest and admiration of the thoughtful reader. The article on Music 
contains much food for thought, and in its y= hy is sounder, in its tone more elevated than 
any other which we remember to have seen in a serial publication.—Courier and Enquirer. 

One of the articles treats of American art. It is very ably written ; nor is it often that we meet 
= cing ae on art on either side of the Atlantic showing so much knowledge of the subject.— 
Evening Post. 

In the present issue we find more attractive reading than in most of our old-established Reviews. 
The articles are generally on topics of current interest, and from the pens of fresh and vigorous 
writers. Among the articles we find ‘‘ The Genius of Emerson,” discriminating, but warmly ap- 
preciative of the Mystic Bard—‘‘ Life and Letters of Niebuhr,” a well-written and instructive 
sketch of the great historical giant-killer, &c. A good feature is an account of recent scientific 
discoveries, snecintly drawn up, and with a knowledge of the subject. So is a brief summary of 
the contemporary literature of the last three months. We can commend this Review, for its catholic 
tone, its various culture, its freshness of thought and feeling, and the impartiality of its critical 
judgments.—Tribune. 

If the public do not generously support this work, we shall think they have no patriotism. A 
more various, salient and judicious as well as spirited American journal we have not seen for a 
long time. We commend the New York Quarterly to public favour, and are hopeful it will make 
4 delightful change in the usual succession of plagiarised or namby pamby magazines which form 
our periodical literature. A work professing independence, thought and style—if at all true to it 
self—should meet a cordial reception from all readers of taste and reflection. —Home Journal. 

Published by CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., No. 8 Park Place. 





D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


I. 
THACKERAY’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME. 

DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS, by Wm. M. Thackeray, with sixteen il 
lustrations by the author. Square 12mo. fancy style of binding, 75c. 

A capital sketch by the unrivalled pen of Thackeray of the juvenile character in its school days. 
Tt is illustrated with many cuts, and the delivery and point of its humour is not surpassed by many 
of this author’s larger works. 

Il. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF AMERICA, by the author of ‘‘Little Dora,’’ with 
illustrations. Square lémo. 25 cents. 

Young readers will find this a very entertaining and instructive little work, respecting the early 
history of this country. It is simple, easily comprehended, and tull of attraction. 

III. 

ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY ; a scientific, popular, and practical treatise on the prevention, 
causes, and cure of diseases ; or Electricity as a curative agent, supported by theory and fact, by 
Dr. Gersham Haff. Embellished with numerous illustrations. |12mo. $1,25. ‘ 

This is a comprehensive exposition of the laws which govern and insure the best conditions of 
health, treated in an exceedingly instructive manner, It presents simple preventives to disease 
and suggests important means of cure which are worthy of serious consideration. 


class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
adopt such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have been in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutwal Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the pian of the omy toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barcriay, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esa. 

Francis F. Woopnovse, Esq. 


Wituiam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
one eet 


CHARLES BENNETT, Esq. 
Huea Crort, > 
Joun Moss, Ese. 


Epmonp S. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT TABOR ks 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Henry Eve, Esq. Tomas Wiiiiaus, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. CarDae, Iuirre & Russet, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Oe Es Pear W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Bitten, H.W oo s cts coeces Strachan. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
St. Jobn, N. B R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
- { Barnes. 


EB. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


me th 3 e 
Charlottetown, P. B. Island..§ Mh. 7. Wontey, Thomas Dawson. B. Hutchiness, Hen 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
7 ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them th some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! ’ 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, imnmfediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encour its general adoption by 
he thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children Lape of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distriba- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infiuence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ** to those of their own house,”? and lead them without farther solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 

In claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
ag and the in t of its lating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which render one Life Office superior,to another, with those which must speak gome to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advant: us than those of any other office now represented in the Pro 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the *‘ Canada?’ ex led, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twel ac- 

















ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ; with an Outline of the Origin and Growth of the 


wogieh Language. Illustrated by Extracts, for the use of Schools and Private Students. By 
William Spalding, A. M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, in the University of St. 
Andrew. One volume, 12mo., cloth. 413 8s. Price $1. 


“It traces the Literary Progress of the Nation from its dawn in Anglo-Saxon times, down to the 
present day. Commencing at this early period, it is so constructed as to introduce the reader gra- 
dually and easily to studies of this kind. Comparatively little speculation is presented, and those 
| monnments of the earlier dates, which were thought most worthy of attention, are de- 
seri with considerable fullness, and in an attractive manner. In the subsequent pages, more 
frequent and sustained efforts are made to arouse reflection, both by occasional remarks on the re- 
lations betweeu iutellectual culture and the other elements of society, and by hints as to the theo- 
retical laws on which criticism should be founded. The characteristics of the most celebrated 
modern works are analyzed at considerable length. 

On approaching the beginning of the sixteenth century, the author introduces into his pages an 
examination of the Language, pointing out very fully and clearly its origin and growth. There is 
probably no work in a which, within such a short compass, affords such a satisfactory and 
thorough survey of English Literature and the English Language as may be found in this one. 





| knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any 





The maner of the author is remarkably plain and interesting, almost compelling the reader to li 
over his pages with unwearied ettention 4 pelling the r nger 





re to 
that the ex- 
acted with 


injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada” are low, beyond any comparison with the best m 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the saving to the assured 
of all the Roney Senees of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now wn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces cr the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent, 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
received in De 

For further 


yee 





it or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 Ri. cent interest. 
rmation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38King St., Hamilton, C. W. 





OR LIVERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 

F Ezra Nye. This Steamship will —_ with the United States Mails for Europe, ‘oaitively 

on Saturday, May Mth, at 12 o’clock M., 
No berth secured till paid fe 


° ‘or. 
For freight or passage, having Jed accommodations for elegance and comfort, ly to 
unequalled a DWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall street} 
Passengers are to be on board 1 


requested 14 A.M. 
The Steamship BALTIC will succeed the Pi CIFIC, and sail 28th May. 


‘om her dock at the foot of Cana! -street. 
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C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BXCHANGE BROEERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, ‘ 
OURISTOPHER 8. BOURNE, NEW YORE. 


FRANCIS BOURNE, 
FOR CALIFORNIA, ASESAEE AND OREGON. 


Subscri tinue to act as of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
2 ent Clipper and Packet Rca ew — i persons at a this 
winter Ts saved time, mone: 


distance 

~f the cit in 
verre soved bie ly advantageous, The yon f gees 
"aiwndreda tring th onl; make the sot v~ 
personal Ss enables us, not yi aN e 

but > os ve all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out ladies ws 
dren. Ful tails regarding any vessel Tw this port i any part of the orld will given 
gratis. 





fies and chil- 
Sie for rewente, . be at once at- 
ia made with families. Our charge Ticket. 
ba and cooeeret Aomngeiaee BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 F South St. N.Y. 








EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


ORE XPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co’s Great American Ex 
F 19 w= New York. 'E. 8 & Co. are prepared to to transact the following branches 
veresss ‘arcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the world. The Collec- 


bon of De “4 he leading 
ton yon of Debts, Cl ie and the transaction, by efficient coeneel, of Geen ng 





ages forwarded by every European ye 
ee EDWA DS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wail Street. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. 


BSC ‘apers Ma,ied weekly, on the arrival of every steamer, to any 
S° eT Dteet Beaten ot Ons ~ (tree of postage) at the following rednced ate Ss: 
ted =a London Ne News, Bell’s Life, Weekl » $10 each per annum, in advance; © ived for 
Diekens’ Household Words, $3 00; Eliza ook ’s $3 50. Subscriptions also s Mageein gasine, 
: 's Miscellany, Tait’s, Fraser’ and M ines published in Gr 
ndon t, &c. Together with all the Po nlar New agadi 

Britain Lancet &e at equally low rates. For ar Newspapers ation respect respecting the price of sub- 

agazines, &c 


scription of Newspapers, not stated above, address, POAT T ING & CO., 


51 Liberty Street, New York 














AX ACT yostaes 20 AMEND THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— 
1 


Pi era i See Tecmo ete lee 
ai 1. ya hacietine Powers ot eee as together, shall form the Common Council of 


*% they. from each ward, who shall be elected by 
ame people Cnn tty - fA. ears, The Boar d of Councilmen yyy e' any 
members, m as many districts, who shall sworn into o on the 
in , ah Lud ention their election, an ‘and shall hold their office for one year, and shall re- 
§ 2 The lappy tty yy ome first ented, under this act shall be ag oo fe 
lows :—On or before the tirst Tuesday in December su a ~s . next . Seen, yt mask 
of the City and County of New York shall, in the presence of the Mayor, c wich , om - 
i Lo ay thereof, draw from 4 box, to be proves for the oe pes in whic wo ballots 
hd Tha. M toon ited, having thereon respectively, either the word ‘ ’ or the word “ even, 
jot ; vet the wp drawn shall have thereon the word ‘‘ odd’’ = the term of office of 
one bo en chosen from wards having an odd numerical ore shall expire on the first 
eel a tenes, one thousand eight hundred Ly of fee othe in case the ballot having there- 
on the word ‘‘even’’ shall be drawn, then the te’ dermen having an even nu- 
merical designation, shall expire on the first Monty of Jan oat Ses thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six. At all subsequent elections, Aldermen shall be elected for the full term of Two years. 
§ 3. For the election of C a aon said city shall be divided into sixt ty districts of contigu- 
wo Soretery and as near a8 may ion, each of which shall choose one Council- 
be The Common Council shall s 80 aivide fy into such districts on or before the. first Mon- 
day i in September next, and thereafter within one year after the State and National census shall 
have been completed, the Sonne Council shall in like manner re-district said city. 


money or involving the expenditure of 
A mR kD imperative under oa ty pray Boog law, shall originate in the Board of 
Counctinen, but the Board of Aldermen may propose or concur with amendments as in other 


f all the members elected to each Board shall be necessary to pass any 
woh A role of veastation af the Common Council, which shall have been returned by the Mayor, 


wit bie objections. 
att No Ald shall b ft 





sit or act as Judge in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or in 
the Courts ot General or 8 Sessions, in the City and County of New York ; but this section 

shall not prevent his exercising the power of a magistrate on the arrest, commitment, or bailing of 

offenders, except that he cannot set the bail or discharge a person arrested or committed by ano- 


erris, s, piers and slips, shall be leased, and all leases and sales of public property 

ant french — Saber then nts of Tand under water, to which the owner of the Saloed shall have 

Tight,) shall fe made by public auction, and to the highest bidder who will give 

security, (no lease hereafter given, ry as the same may be required by the covenants 

rporation already existing, shall be for 1 longer period than ten years,) and all ferry 

leases shall be revocable by the the Common Council for mismanagement or lect to provide ade- 

accommodation. All persons requiring any ferry lease or sihenchive ‘under the provisions of 

fis ect. shal act, shall be required to —— at a fair appraised valuation, the beat, buildings, and other 

property of the former lessees actually necessary the pi of such ferry. Previous notice of 

all ay - fle to in this cotton, “tall be gi given vd the ection of the omptroller tor thrity 
ae Not employed by the 

8& No bids is shall ponos | bem, or contract anated to, any person who is in arrears to the 

ke debt or contract, or who is a defaulter, as security or otherwise, upon any obli- 


Nous qnany shall be expended by the corporation for any celebration, procession, or enter- 
keine of of any kind, or on an. occasion, except for the — TB of the Anniversary of the 
Zoteoel in ndence, the 25th of », and the Annive of the 

ashington, unless by “he vote of three-fourths of ai the members elected in each 
Senet of tho Common one. 


an = No additionai allowance, beyond the legal claim, ander cay contract with the corporation, 
service on mo account or to its Eye as ge —_—- be allowed. 





of the co 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. ik dy 
SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the pin of a Public p Sutewiption Library, refer. 
a bh Reading and Rooms, a liberal selection of Foreign and 
Demsons Mer N Periodicals sare ponctally a sup — 
country, and 


The collection iy ove of the largest i constantly increased by the addition of 
the best reading of the 


Ses tens ode te, will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par ur Caritat.... - Sedecce . -£200,000 | Suneivus anv Ruservep Fonp...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
o has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by hol 
Ye required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for "rire Risks, "vettle 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., oa rman. 
Francis  Dorrannee , 'Esq., Chairman 

Grorce Barciay, Esq. Fe OSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., ma 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Noonan LIVINGSTON, Bag. 

Wuu.as 8. WetMonrg, Esq 

A.ex. HamILton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Tuomas Beqnarp Brrcn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopesor, Esq. 
SAMUEL Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas BROcKLEBANK, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


4 yy 





E. F. SANDERSON, Esq. 
ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr., Esq. 


William Earle,” George Heh” William Nichol, 
eorge H illiam 
Thos. Sieur Gladstone, George Halt Lawrence, —_— Saunders. 
tt le. erman 
Francis Alex. a William Lowe, John Swainson, % 
Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bovtr, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wituram Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Grorce Frepericx Youna, Esq., oe Chairman. 
William Brown, ro M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De * James Hartley. q: John Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew Porson Eee Esq., M. P., ae! D. Mangles 4 ty James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon 


Swinton Bovut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Bansamin Henpverson, Esq., Resident | Seey. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
accordance with 


OF NEW YORK J the State Law, will receive p 8 for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at different Agencies 
throughout the State. 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premi 

rhe Local Board of rs meet every Wednesday for tr of current busi 

Medica! Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
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Gesres Barclay, ©. E. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 
Jone J. Palmer, A. G. Stout, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


4 INSTESUTION offers ~ Ye - very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as guaran safety to Office. 

Policies will ee oy be issued, entiing the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 

mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment je—without any ind be lodenh or perenne personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

onl bya be required to be the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The assu red can at any time Sree hs policy and ¢ mand of the Society an immediate payment 

of one ‘hal? the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 

value. 








4 officers of the and p be appointed by a Board of Com- 
consisting ot the Ma Mayor, Recorder, ona ta ut 
$12 work to be so oes all ~* involving an ex- 





of two hundred and fifty dollars, sha! by oon tract, founded on a bids or on pro- 
m ae. ae the ublic ~~ vor e full period of ten days; and all such con- 
ad he a any! 4 the lowest bidder with adequate security. All such bids or 
be be 0; aoe 1, ne ~*~ of departments advertisi ~ —— in the presence of the 

ler and ee the parties making them as may desire to 
§ There shall be a bureau in the Department of Finance, to be called the ** Auditing Bureau,” 
and the chief officer thereof shall be ‘‘ Auditor of Acconnts.’’ It shall revise, audit and settle all 
accounts on which the city is concerned as debtor or creditor ; it shall keep an account of each 


laim inst the co. jon and of the sums allowed upon each, and certify the same with 
pew eet to the Comptroller. The Comptroller shall report to the Common Council once 
& ninety days, the name and decision of the auditor upon the same, together with the final action 


troller thereon. All moneys drawn from the city treasury shall be upon vouchers for 
the yk. : ture thereof, examined and “allowed by the “Auditor and a by the Comptroller. 

§ 14. Every pereen who shall promise, offer, or give, or cause, or aid, or abet in causing to be 

be promised, offered or given, or furnish, or agree to furnish, in whole or in part, to be promised, 

or given to any member of the Common Council, or to any officer of the corporation after 

his election as such member or before or after he shall have qualified and taken his seat; any money, 

goods, right or action, or Fe Fy bg anything of value or any pecuniary advantage, present 

or perspective, with intent to influence vote, a, judgment or action, on any question, mat- 

ter, cause or proceeding, which may be then pending, or may by law be brought before him in his 

official capacity, on upon conviction, be ae in a state prison, for a term not exceeding 

ten tan oars or shall be fined not d dollars, or both at the discretion of thc 

Every officer in this section cummnerased, who shall i ~ =~ such gift, or any promise, 

or iebie. to make the same under any agreement or ertaking, that his vote, opinion, 

judgment or action shall be influenced thereby, or shall be given in any particular manner or — 

any ——, side of any question, matter, cause or proceeding then pending, or which may y by 
pm fogs before hins in his official capacity, shall, upon conviction, be disqualified from hol 

any pnb ie ofc, trust or appointment, under the charter of the =~ of New York, and shall 

hiv office , and st hall ” puni nished by imprisonment in 4 state Fem | not exceeding ten years, 

ve dollars, or both, in the discretion of the court. Every 








or by a fine not 


person offending inst Fed — the provisions of this section shall be a competent witness against 
any other person 0 same transaction, and may be compelled to appear and give evi- 
= before any G wm phy or in any court in the same manner as other persons, but the testi- 

my 80 given shall not be used in any prosecution or proceeding, civil or criminal, against the 


pre so testifying. 
No contrac. by the Supervisors shall be valid, unless expressly authorized by statute, and 

such as are authorized must be made in the manner provided in the twelfth section of this act. 

§ 16. All ordinary appropriations made for the support and government of the Alms House de- 
partment, shall, before the same are finally paid, be submitted to the Gov ernors of the Alms House, 

to a board of commissioners, consisting of the Mayor, R Pp ; the President of the 
Board of Aldermen and the President of the Board of ate 

—If the said commissioners approve of the ap) ey shall report the same to the Board 
of Supervisors ; if they shall disapprove of the same, they shall return them with their objecti 





Applicants are not char, 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
are establish 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Eliiottson, M. D F. BR. 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. 8. 8: eee, Hugh » ooh, John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nico 1, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 

Sei cos ccc § ae ne La Rocque, E. R."Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 

~ G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki: , Hon. 
Halifax N.S. ... ey 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. yore 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

a ee i Sat § BJ. Beem, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM vo gen co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. Wotton 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, ieee 
and Southampton, for the year 1853, on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § H. 








S the Governors of the Alms Houses for recon and in case the said Governors shall, 
n Soon, adhere by a vote of two-thirds of all the Governors then in office to the ori- 


nal appropriations, they shall return them to the Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to report 
e Board 0 Supervisors. 


to t 
$17. The Board of Education shall ite pees in like manner all appropriations required by 
them to the commissioners named in t P ing section ; and ceetoriations shall be 
“hi to all the provisions of said cectien so far as the same may be applica 
All such parts of the charter of the city of New York and the several acts of the legislature 
the same or in any manner affecting the same as are inconsistent with this act, are Lere- 
ed ; but so much and such parts thereof as are not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
tow shall not be considered as repealed, aoe or modified in any form affected thereby, but 
continue and remain in full force and effec! 
§ 19. The powers now vested in the May or, Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen, in granting and 
revoking tavern licenses, together wit powers and excise commissioners, shall be hence- 
— vested in the Mayor, with the Aldermen and Councilmen representing the ein in which 
thogeagions of ee party licensed or to be licensed m be located. 
§ This act sh d to the of the electors of the city and coun Las Ben 
York, at an Bet vay to y beld in the said city on as Tuesda\ next succeeding the first N 
June, one thonsand eight hundred and fifty-three. The tickets which shall be polled at yok rch lee 
tion, shall contain either the words ‘In favour of mts to charter,’’ or ‘ inst a 
ments to charter ;’ and if a majority of all the oe <4 voting thereon at such cleefon shal shall. vote 
the ticket ‘‘ In favour of amendments to charter,” this act shall alaw; ifa 
such electors shal! vote the ticket ‘‘ against the ‘masnduents to oa, ” thin ct shall > SR 
§ 21. The amen anes r= yy authorized and : oe Sones to mak 
ments, by ordinance or otherwise, for the conduct and regulation of all sections 
the pro’ ms of this act, and in conformity, as far as may be, to the general ae gee 
STATE OF ear} eel 


Secretary’s Orrice. 
Ihave compared the prosins with the original law on file in this offi. - oe hereby certify 
the same to be a correct tran: t therefrom, and of the whole of said original 
Given under my bend and and seal ba — at the city of Albany, this sixteenth day of April, one 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
Depaty Secretary of State. 
as directed to be published, poe Taye Ny nent in all the Daily and Weekly News- 


The Act 
papers of city, until the 7 7th ot June. By order 
D. T. VALENTINE, Clerk C. C. 
New York, April 23, 1853. ap30—6 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
FH{A8 obtained among Ph cians , has drawn from an _— 
member of the Medical of this city the follo eminent and very distinguished 
trial will not full to couvines the most incredulous of ts efficane, sonia! of ite merits : @ single 











MONTAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geo) &e. 
See ee renity extent eects meer cope casos prescribed the medicine which yon presented 
mois Ade ay Se ae th the pe the profeeion to aban thartic at once 
0 & Cal o 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist in Tarrant’s Eiferveseut 3 Eel a 
rn ate cases where th ii of acid in the 
ere is an excess stomach peat, preteen Os 


Flatul , Heartburn, Coenen, &.. the ‘ Selim 
ihe tena. Cathartics wae Aperians 


has proved indeed @ valuable 1 y Cbeonioes thet to children. 
them as you may, in poe cases~ however, in which nT ve administer ‘ed your Aperieni to chil- 
dren, they have readil taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons visiti 
or in warm c! a it will prove a medicine of —_ value. The facility with which ft 
may be ed, the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. 

alter [Signed] GEORGE Mee ee M. D. 

ew March arren street, 
To Mr. James TARRANT. — 


wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist Apothecary, 
ch 7S ®. XS Pack Row, 53) nse 
w, 531 Brestwey, 188 Broadway, 
Baltimore Baltimore. Frep. png 
. Carey, Charleston. Henprickson, Savannah. Stickies & 
Go., 4 Canal street New Orleans and b by the principal throughout the U United States, 


No. 





Seberis ~ : FROM aaveg, 
eebee ce «+++-February. . ° 1 
Setarday,........ : arch... ... 12 7 
MENS 6 00.000 cvenese — 9 .1B 
pores A eeccsecececs “ Saas 7 ..16 
um iS bec bndcctsesMhees ccc me 
nL... seas ee 2 be $ 
| eee Ag Sucseovenses  , ee 30 1 
t SYTURTERTETT iS. \ Serre 
rome my Flees ene e.o tune September.. ..24 , 3 
MEh Gbavececetet October ..... 2B 
Bs cccccecccses November. . . 19 | 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 





These steamers, built i for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 

passed, either for speed, strength or — by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers =. of the most a) at kind 

| 8 going and returning, they offer to Passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don ees over any other come, the economy of time and money. 





Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, fivet class, ... .2. 00. $120 
second class, .. coce 

from Havre or Southampton. to New York, — om, . 62 900.000 Ree 

“ d alass,.... 2)! £500 


secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on bead. 
NG etters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. ’ 
For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & 0O., , Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........- Capt. F. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,............- 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
PRorosep Dates or SatLinc—1853. 


. +. Capt. E. Higgins. 



















Washington. . 14 
Hermana , y, April 12 
Washington . : Wednesday, May 9 
Hermann .. . Wednesday, June 7 
=. Wednesday, July 4 


ww Wednesday), Aug. 
pomege fom J pew Ses ew to + ‘wee or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 





in tower eal aera ealaae, Si80 
wits mot ys pass throngh the Post Office. 
Ro Bills of Lading will signed he day of ee 
ead: 
Por ‘freight or passage At 
MOLLER, SAND & Bis 26 South st., New York. 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
MARTINEAU, GROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP “* MERLIN,”’’ Captain Crox4¥, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
mas, on Saturday, 7th May. 


Funan Mee to Bermnda, ........+..+ 
ad St. Thomas,,........ 
For Freight or + ll ae to; 








E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 











These ships having been built 
queen 


it by yt A 
taken in their , 48 also in their 
8 ar 


faa, to enmare em and ape be A and their 
e comft 

Price of pamage Wem New York mye h i in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Excla- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. ge «1 Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each 

No berths ean be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 














For fe a De COLL apely to & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER: Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, ma, Specie, jewetry, pre- 
wales lading are signed therefor, and the 


cious stones or metals, bills of valae thereof exprened 
therein, 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
.$120 | Second Cabin Passage... ...........+0+.. 970 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ............ .. «++» $100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 888 
&@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Chief Cabin Passage 


eee eens te tee ee eee 





Captains 
—_- i Ameriea,....... 
t. <i 





. BareEOs ono see vse ccese coe MGR DRARBOM, 
-.. Capt. E. G. Lo Canada,.. ... 6... .eeseeeees ss. Cnpt. STONE, 
nouden es} Genbenvead “Capt. Hasemen. Niagara,..... cuccccece eeeeees Oapt. Lane 


Thane vessels carry a cleat white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 





pea 
3 + ih occ ower sé sco i 
_~ or! 
re i 2th, * 
New York ay 4th, “* 
ton .. May lith, “ 
New York .May 18th, ** 
ton . .May Mth, “* 
New York June Ist, “* 
ton . . June &h, “ 
New York June 15th, * 
ton . -- June 22d, “* 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon ow board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, 
Precious ~~) eee or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and 


ex 
Bor trek freight or passage, apply to 


Ry” Specie, vot et 
E. oungne 
Bowling G Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION a FARES Pmt wy peo Fl Bea —The Li- 
verpool and inten: as follows : 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 








FROM LIVBRPOOL, 











City of Glasgow... . Thursday, March 31, 1883. City of Manch March 30, 1858. 
City of Manchester.. aturday, April 23) city | Glasgow ° . - Wednesday, Ape 3 — = 
City of Glasgow ‘Saturday, May 14, ‘* | Cit bo 
City of Manchester.,.Saturday, June 11, “ City or Glasgow . * Wedmesd ednesday, June % bag 
City ot Glasgow... .Saturday, July 2, “* | City of <eae . Wednesday, July 6, “* 


Rates of Passage from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state r , $90, in_midship stare rooma, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55°—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 
apply to 


THOMAS RICHABRGON, Place, N. ¥. 
or 


No. 9 Walnut 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $36 from 


Liverpool—found with provisions. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
as GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
Wy pvonyy ental 


41 Ex 
Street, 





1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Rosert Crate, to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 2Ist day of on isa. at i ° ae com 





Passage Money—First Cobia (Saloon State Rooms) ......... cece ees S90 
Do. (Midship do.)..... orecreccores eoccee - 7% 00 
| i, -Y crccccvcccc ces OO 


[Stewards fee included. f 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
af properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
3B Broadway, N.Y. 


Intending p ited to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 
communicate at once with, the Agent. 





LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 

PR. -ya hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughous$ 

a hy A following ships, composing the line of packets under the mey of + subscribers, are in- 
: “iiSdae ownage targhond 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followin 
} = year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis: 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Saiting from 

bertnd, Lad J 18, May 8 Ave 38, D 15|Mar. 3, June Oct. 18 
Northumberland, Lor an. ay 5, Aug ec. ar. une 
Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 27, me f 19, Se Dec. 29] Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, Feb. 10, June he "Bent. 22 | Mar. + a * Nov. 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Feb. 24, June 16, 6} April 14 Nov. 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10; June 30, Oct. 20 | Jan. 6, Apr. ee 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, 3 4 =6July 14, Nov 8 gon. a a 1, Dec. 2 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 23, Nov. . Sept. 15 
Victoria, Chemplen, April 21, Aug. ll, Dee. Feb. * Yay 9, Sept. @ 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by poi and experienced navigatorse 
Great ome ml be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


rice for cabin e is now fixed at $75, a for each adult, without wines and 
oe Neither the captains nor owners of these py ets will be epepenseee for letters, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
70 South street, N. Y. 


E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 ee! estas Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 





re ‘ollows— 
From New York. yet Liveaset, 

Cinaitieme’,....-. Allen,......... | April 11. Ate. i. Dee. u gan. 26. .M Sep. | 
Waterloo,:.........-Harvey........ Feb. 11.. . Oct. Mar. 2. . July 26. . Nov. 
Underwriter. ....-... Shipley,........ Jan. ll, “May i Bopt. Feb. 26. June Oct. 
West Point,........- BBTBs ovoceces Mar. ll, Jey ll, .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. . Aug. 26, .Dec. 

ships are all of the largest ‘tans, and are commanded b agen 0 apeaier oft eppertans, 
ne tions are all that can be desired in. poin t of comfort and convenience, and 
they are furnished with every "description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Li R. sc ccccccce coe Me 
to New York. ..........00- 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & 00., Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


qaccoge LINE.—The sews ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on t& 
lst of each month, as follows 








New Yor . Havre, 
Ist January ............e eee ee eee eG 16th Fobruary. 
ST. DENIS 
Feilansbee, master. } De Mrocecs ob octn ened o00cccencte ee Sent : 
ron March. 
ST.NICHOLAS, ¥ 
Bragdon, master. Ist J -} lee = A , 
April. 
MERCURY, New mms i | = ae iB leh Aten 
eae iesaaanans lst November . - — 
igh . 
Wie re. OO ME og 0s 6 on 60.0 40.900 0n ths Caden 
--. ne the cote 


1 
They fit clam Kew York bull ely prvi wi in the trade. ‘The 
of — ithout wines or I 
es ot bscribers 


the su Ibe. forwarded free from ong cue aet 

BOYD & CHEN. Age 
——$$—$—$—$—$————_______—__ } 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OFFICB, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 
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